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CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


A pamphlet of nine carols of unusual selection sufficient for Christmas Eve 
carol singing and for a complete school program, 15c. New Beacon Octavo— 


No. 607. 
CONTENTS 


IN DULCI JUBILO. S AT B. A fine setting of this rare old carol with English and Latin text alter- 
nating (14th century). 

BRYNGYNGE IN THE BORE’S HEDE. Bass Solo and S A T B. Mrs. Mary Root Kern makes a fine 
Christmas processional from the ancient carol still used at Queen’s College, Oxford, when 
“bringing in the boar’s head’’ during the Christmas Eve celebration. 

SILENT NIGHT. S A TB. The familiar carol for every Christmas use. 

LET OUR GLADNESS KNOW NO END. Unison Chorus. Mr. George A. Burdett sets the traditional 
words to a melody of great power and simplicity which achieves a truly thrilling climax. 

LISTEN, LORDLINGS. S A B. Old English carol surpassing many better known. 

AS JOSEPH WAS A-WALKING. S A. Mrs. Kern’s beautiful chorus for women’s voices with old 
English words of unusual charm. 

YULE LOG PROCESSION. Unison Chorus. Robert Herrick (1591-1674) wrote this carol to be ac- 
companied by the psaltery while the Yule log is burning on the hearth Christmas Eve. 

JESUS IS COME! Unison Chorus and S A. Mr. Burdett’s famous setting in the spirit of the fine old 
Engiish text. 

THE FIRST NOEL. Unison and S. A. T B refrain. One of the most inspiring melodies inherited 
from the Middle Ages. 





Unusual Music for Special Occasions 
in convenient octavo and sheet music form, celebrating 


NATIONAL HOLIDAYS & WORLD PEACE 


601. Freepom, Our Queen. Oliver Wendell Holmes—Horatio Parker 
602. Tue Reveitte. Bret Harte—Arthur Foote 
603. THe Dawn or Peaces. John F. Howard—R. Huntington Woodman 
604. Sons or THE Livinc Morninc. Louise Ayres Garnett—Guiseppi Verdi 
605. Yea, THo’ | Wack. Psalm XXIII. Daniel Protheroe 
223. HALLELUJAH CHORUS. Handel’s “Messiah’’ 
286. VoyYace or THE MayFrLtowerR. Nixon Waterman—R. Huntington Woodman 
500. TriuMPHAL Marcu. Louise Arthur—Joseph Henius 
519. CotumaBiA, Our MOTHERLAND. Franz Ries 
193. Co.tumBia Betoven. Donizetti’s “Lucrezia Borgia” 
520. Spirit or Heroes. Mary S. Evans—Roman Steiner 
521. NATIONAL SONGS OF THE ALLIES 
522. You’ve Carriep On. G. Towner—Ralph Williams—E. Towner 
606. On THE Hike (Boy Scout March). G. A. Grant-Schafer 
THe LANDING oF THE Pitcrims. Felicia Hemans—E. B. Birge 
Specially reprinted from Book Four, THe Procressive Music Series, for Pilgrim celebrations 


A CHRISTMAS OPERETTA FOR CHILDREN 
THE TRIAL OF JOHN AND JANE. Harnwell-Protheroe. 
How Santa Claus saved Christmas Day for two “sophisticated modern babes,” $1.00 
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PICNIC DAY IN THE WOODS 


A Motivated General Review of the Songs of the 
Progressive Music Series used in Grades I, II, and III 


By 
ELIZABETH I. SPARGO 
Teacher, Brookline, Massachusetts 


Dedicated to 


HARRIETTE M. PERKINS 
Supervisor of Music, Malden, Massachusetts 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
BOSTON CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Editorial Comment 








There can be no 
doubt but that a great 
deal of interest and 
enthusiasm has been 
aroused throughout the country, over 
the Nashville Conference. From every- 
where, supervisors and teachers of 
music are writing that they intend to 
be present. One of our contributors 
was in Nashville recently and brings 
back the word that the whole city is 
talking about the coming of the “music 
people”. This should encourage the 
officers who have in charge the task of 
preparing interesting and profitable 
programs, and should also put it into 
the hearts and minds of all up-to-date, 
progressive musicians to arrange to at- 
tend the Conference. 


NASHVILLE, 
MARCH 20-25 


If ever a man needed 
the unreserved coop- 
eration of friends and 
fellowworkers, it is 
our President, Frank Beach, for he has 
a tremendous job on his hands in the 


COOPERATION 


preparation of the Conference pro- 
grams. Perhaps his particular task is 
a little different and greater than that 
of past presidents of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference. The pro- 
grams must take on a different aspect 
in order that the people of the South 
may receive the help and inspiration 
they are hoping for. When President 
Beach asks you a question by long dis- 
tance telephone, Western Union wire, 
or through the medium of Uncle Sam’s 
mail service, he has a right to expect 


you will reply immediately. Don’t 
make it necessary for him to “answer 
his own letters.” 


Upon another page of 
this will be 
found a list of those 
who have contributed 
to the JourNAL fund. It has been 
most encouraging to receive these con- 
tributions and the words cf cheer 
which have often come with them, 
and it shows that there are a lot of 
people in the work of teaching music 
in the public schools, who may be quite 
isolated, geographically, but are never- 
the-less interested in the bigger and 
broader phases of the work. It is 
hoped that this fund may continue to 
grow because it makes possible a big- 
ger and better JouRNAL. 


THE JOURNAL issue 


FUND 


Have you noticed the 
quality of the adver- 
tisers in the pages of 
the Journal? If not, 
just turn over the rest of the pages 
in this issue and you will discover that 
the publishers, distributors and makers 
of the highest grade of materials used 
in the school room are here repre- 
sented. There are a few others who 
should be included in the list, and 
eventually we will have them. When 
ordering material from these business 
houses, please mention the JOURNAL. 
It might not be a bad idea, also, to 
mention to others that you did not see 
their advertisement in the JOURNAL. 


THE JOURNAL 
ADVERTISERS 





tN 


The entire first issue 
of 3,000 copies of the 
report of the Educa- 
tional Council at St. 
Joseph has been exhausted and another 
issue is now on the press. While this 


REPORT OF THB 
EDUCATIONAL 
COUNCIL 


is a creditable showing of interest on 
the part of the many supervisors and 
teachers of music who are receiving 
the JOURNAL, and who were not pres- 
ent at the Conference in St. Joseph, 
we are constrained to urge those who 
have not already ordered copies of this 
report to do so at once. A copy of 
the report should be placed in the 
hands of every superintendent of 
schools; of the high school and State 
Normal School principals ; it should be 
in the hands of every State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, and every Col- 
lege and University President. Teach- 
ers of training classes for supervisors 
should require every student to secure 
a copy as a part of their text material. 
Everyone interested in the cause of 
public school music should assist in 
every way possible in the wide distri- 
bution of this bulletin. Copies may be 
secured from the editor of the Jour- 
NAL, at ten cents per copy. 


The latest reports 
CONFERENCE from the treasurer 
MEMBERSHIP state that the mem- 


bership for the year 
has reached the splendid number of 
1,460, which we believe is “high-wat- 
er” mark for the Conference. Indica- 
tions now point to a larger attendance 
than ever at Nashville, and 1,500 
should be the membership aim for 
1922. On another page the treasurer 
has a word to say about this matter. 


Still the book of pro- 
ceedings of the St. 
Joseph Conference is 
not ready for distri- 
bution. The printers have again made 
a promise, which is to the effect that 
the book will be ready before the end 


THE BOOK OF 
PROCEEDINGS 
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of November. Printers are the most 
unsatisfactory business people in the 
world to deal with, it seems, but they 
have their difficulties in production, 
and many of their delays are bona 
fide. It is hoped that the members 
who are entitled to a copy of the 
book will wait as patiently as possible. 





The second, and last 
installment of Will 
Earhart’s article on 
Instrumental Music in 
the Schools, which was read, and 
created such a favorable impression at 
the St. Joseph Conference, will be 
found on another page of this issue. 
This article is worthy of the atten- 
tion of every supervisor of music, for 
it contains much information concern- 
ing the subject which is not always in 
the mind of the teacher of this phase 
of music work. 


MR. EARHART’S 
ARTICLE 





On another page of 
THE EASTERN this issue will be 
SUPERVISORS’ ‘ 
CONFERENCE found an article con- 
cerning the annual 
meeting of the Eastern Music Super- 
visors’ Conference. There has been 
a feeling in the past that leading mem- 
bers of the Eastern Conference were 
not kindly in their feelings toward the 
National Conference, and as a conse- 
quence were not ready and willing to 
cooperate in the big work which does 
not belong exclusively to any particu- 
lar section of the country. Your editor 
has had frequent occasion to come 
in touch with the leaders in public 
school music in the East, and feels 
quite positive that no such senti- 
ment exists among the broader mind- 
ed school people. There are “sore- 
heads” to be found in every large 
group of any character, their influence 
is not large. Theré is a real place for 
the Eastern Conference, and it fills a 
long-felt want in the Eastern States. 
There is a real place for the National 
Conference, which may possibly oper- 
ate on a little larger scale. There would 
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Growing Up With Music 


Start your children right with these Columbia Records 
for Kindergarten and Primary Grades, all of which are 


played by the Columbia Miniature Orchestra: 


APPRECIATION 
(a) Berceuse (Delbruck). (b) Berceuse, 22, No. 3 ( Kar- A-3093 
ganoff}] . Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 10. h 
(a) Mineet in G (Excerpt) (Beethoven). (b) Andante Celebre BSc 
Opus 14, No. 2 ( Beethoven) ic 





(a) Prelude in A Major (Chopin). (b) Morning Mood ( E-xcerpr) A-3094 
(Grieg) Plaved by Colunsbia Miniature Orchestra 105 h 
(a) FRevet (Excerpt) (Boccherini). (b) Andantino, “Raymond”’ BSc 
(Thomas) 
(a) Lallaby (Mozart) (b) Cradle Song (Schubert )A- 3095 
Played by Columbia — Orchestra > 10-inch 
(a) Sleep, Baby, Sleep. (b) Rock-a-bye Ba’ ) 85c 
(a) Soldiers’ March,’ Faust” (Excerpt) 0 it (b) March, } 
“*Nut-Cracker”’ (Excerpt) (Tschaikowsky) |A A-3096 
(a) Parting March, “‘Leonore”’ Ensue) (Raff). (b) March —- 
(Excerpt) (Bach-MacDowell) 
Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra 
(a) March from Opus 27, No. 3 (Schubert). (b) Entrance A-3100 
March, “Christmas Tree” (Gade) 105 ich 
(a) March from Opus40, No.5 (Schubert). (b) Soldiers’ March 7 
(Schumann) 
(a) All Through the Night. (b) Sweet and Lew (Barnby) ma ° 
(a) Lullaby (Taubert). (b) Cradle Song (Tauberr) — 
) Little Sandman (Brahms). (b) Lullaby (Brahms) 3120 
(a) The Mother's Song (Kucken). (b) SlumLers BS. 


(b) Away in a Manger A-3121 


(a) Silent Night. 
the Co emp eaan he Meats 10-inch 
85c 


(a) O'er Copile of a King 
Virgin (Barnby) 
(a) Theme from “Nioth Sym ro (Beethoven) 


(b) Allegretto, “Seventh ee thoven) A-3122 
(a) Theme from Andante, * *”* (Beethoven) 10-inch 
b) Allegro from ey Hy oar 1( toy 85c 


c) Tempo di Menuetto, Sonata Op. 49, No. 2 (Beethoven) 
(a) March of the Men of Harlech. (b) March, See the A-3123 

Conquering Hero (Handel) io eae 
(a) Andante Theme, Sonata No. 1 (Mozart). (b) Berceuse, ( B5e 

Op. 13 (Iljinsky} : . * . ; : ; js 


INTERPRETATION 

(a) Minuet, ““Don Juan” (Excerpt) (Mozart). (b) Swiss Maid ) A-3098 

(a) Scherzo, Opus 27, No. 1, Allegretto and Trio (Schubert) 10-inch 
(b) Waltz, Opus 26, No. 1 (Koschat) 85c 


(a) Idyll, Opus 11 (Koschat). (b) Allegretto, ‘‘March Her- 
oiques,”” Opus 40, No. 3 (Schubert) o-see? 
(a) Ay “March Heroiques,”’ Opus 40, No. 2 (Schubert). 85. 
b) Etude, Opus 75, No. 4 (L. Schyrtte) 


ol Hallowe'en, Rhythm and Form Study No. 21 (Heller). A-3124 
(b) The Train, Rhythm, Opus 102, No. 3 (Mendelssohn) 10-inch 

(a) Rider’s Story (Schumann). (b) Children’s Dance (German) 85c 

(a) Bonnie Dundee (b) Within a Mile o’ Edinborough Town l A-3125 

(a) The Huntsman’s Song “‘Dimorah”’ (Meyerbeer). > 10-inch 
(b) Gypsy Rondo (Haydn) ° ° ee j 85c 

(a) Gallop “Light Cavalry Overture” (Suppe). (b) Theme A-3126 
from Sonata No. 1 ( Mozart) . 10-inch 

a) March Militaire, Allegro (Schubert). “(b) Marche Militaire, BS. 
Trie (Schubert) . 

(a) Theme and Variation Il (Chopin). 
liacci’’ (Leoncavallo) 

a ) Ammnasio, “Louis XIII” (Ghys). (b) Gavotte, 18th Century 

yossec ) ° 
(a) Wild Rider (Se humena). (b) March (Hollaender) 
(a) Knight of the Hobby Come ( Schumann). (b) Ts Cente 


men (Gurlitt) 





(b) Gavotte oon * “Pag- 


BAND 
(a) Fantasy Piece, Opus 26(Schumann). (b) With Castanets 
( Reinecke) Played by Columbia Miniature Orchestra A-3097 
(a) Gavotte, “Circus Renz’’ (Fliege). (b) Gavotte, * i 
onne,”” Opus 79 (De Koven) 
(a) Entr’ Acte and Valse (Excerpt, “Le Bijou Perdu”) 
( Adolphe Adam) (b) Air No. 10 (Excerpt, “Le Bijou 
Perdu”) (Adolphe Adam) 
(a) Air No. 7 ( Excerpt, “Le Bijou Perdu”) (Adolphe Adam) 
(b) Trio No. 2( Excerpt,“Le Bijou Perdu”) (AdolpheAdam) 
(a) Rataplan (Donizetti). (b) Serenata Op. 15, No. 1 ) A-3130 
(Moszkowsky) (¢) Waltz Ne. 5 (Koschat) \ fosineh 
(F sCypsy Rondo (Haydn). (b) Shadows (L. Schytte). ~ 85c 
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HESE new Columbia Records for 
Kindergarten and Primary Grades 
were recorded under the direction of 
the teachers in Kindergarten, Horace 
Mann School, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York. They 
have all been used successfully many 
times to interest and instruct children. 
They are a valuable addition to the 
record library in any home, not only 
for children but for grown-ups as well. 
They contain selections of unexcelled 
orchestra music of some of the world’s 
best master-pieces and by the greatest 
composers, 


Send for school lists and enjoy the 
music your children like 
so well. 


Parents and teachers who are 
unable to secure these or any 
other Columbia Records locally 
may send orders direct to— 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


CoLuMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
Canadian Fac tory: Toronto 


Mail this coupon for free literature 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY 
Educational D-partment 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
Please send me the following literature: 
(Check subject desiged. ) 
Children’s Record List © 
Selected List of Records 


| Grafonola Catalog 0 


Graded Outline for Schoo!s 

SPT rerrerrrrrere rt ti ey ott eeeeeeee 

RN 6s ck 0 0 6 dels 660 bw e.e eth.e Uke deen seeeeee 
_ MS) Dec. 


Town State 


Mention the JournAy when you write our Advertisers 
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be a real place for a far Western 
Conference. But,—there is only one 
job for the music men and women in 
the public the United 


States. 


schools of 


The programs of the 
Music Teacher's Na- 
tional Association 
should attract a large 
and enthusiastic group of musicians 
from all phases of music work to De- 
troit during the holiday vacation. Too 
long have the musicians in this country 


THE M. T. N. A. 
MEETING IN 
DETROIT 


lacked the spirit of cooperation. Too 
long have the artists looked down upon 
the pedagogue. Too long have the 
theorists discounted the work of the 
teachers of practical music. Too long 
have rank and file of musicians de- 
precated the music work that has been 
done in the public schools. It is time 
we were getting together for the good 
of the whole cause, and present day 
signs would indicate that such a condi- 
tion is coming to pass. Let us all get 
together at Detroit and make this 
forty-third annual meeting the best in 
the history of the M. T. N. A. 





A PLEA FROM THE TREASURER 


Teachers in different departments of 
school work have their separate organ- 
izations and join them in creditable 
numbers. This is fairly easy for there 
are enough teachers in any phase of 
school work, in most towns to engen- 
der some enthusiasm. Among super- 
visors of music this is not the case ex- 
cept in large cities. In the smaller 
cities where there are but one or two 
supervisors, and in small towns and 
country districts, this enthusiasm 
through numbers is missing. But if 
the supervisor in these smaller com- 
munities is a member of the Music Su- 
pervisors’ National Conference she 
has a fountain of inspiration on which 
todraw. She is in touch ‘with the 
progress of miusic in the schools and 
feels that she has the backing of a 
large and strong organization. She is 
a part of it and it is working for her 
advancement. She needs the organiza- 
tion and the organization needs her. 

The Conference has, to date, a mem- 
bership of 1,460 from a total of nearly 
14,000 supervisors and teachers in the 
public schools of the United States. 
In other words, only ten per cent are 
carrying on the constructive work of 


advancing the standards and standing 
of music in the schools. Is it not pos- 
sible for each one of the present mem- 
bers of the Conference to do a little 
toward awakening a large part of this 
ninety per cent and convince them that 
even their self interests can be ad- 
vanced better through 
than by isolation. If each member of 
the conference will try to secure one 
new member it will add tremendous 
influence for the organization. 

Every reader of the JourNAL should 
and may be a member of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference. 
Every reader of the JOURNAL owes it 
to themselves and to the cause to be- 
come a real active member of the Con- 
ference. There is no reader of the 
JourRNAL who cannot afford the small 
membership fee required for member- 
ship, and the book of proceedings alone 
is worth it. 

Membership dues are $3.00 for new 
members, and $2.00 for renewals, i.e., 
for those whose dues for 192I are 
paid. Checks should be made payable 
and sent to Walter H. Butterfield, 
Treasurer, 276 Washington Avenue, 
Providence, R. I. 


cooperation, 
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Two Timely Books of Carols 


Bryant’s Christmas Carols for Primary and Grammar Grades 
Compiled by LAurA Bryant, Supervisor of Music, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


The purpose of this collection is to furnish schools with the most popular and 
attractive Christmas carols at a very low price. The 24 carols have all been thor- 
oughly tested by the editor in the schoolroom and have been found perfectly prac- 
tical and feasible for unison singing from the fourth grade up. The accompani- 
ments will be found in Dann’s Christmas Carols and Hymns. 


Tag board, 8 vo, 32 pages. 


Dann’s Christmas Carols and Hymns 


Edited by Hoits Dann, Cloth, large 8 vo, III pages. 

Although this volume is particularly applicable to the Christmas season, it 
is also adapted for use throughout the school year. Every composition is of su- 
perior excellence and worthy of study, yet none is difficult. Many of the carols, 
although arranged for four voices, may be sung in unison, producing a beautiful 
effect with simple means. The best effects of interpretation have been secured in 
each instance. Accompaniments are included, and metronome marks assist the 


inexperienced conductor. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 























$1.00 

Vellum de Luxe Cloth 
Bound 

SEND FOR COPY for 


Examination. 


Price 


HYMN 
and 


Assembly ==: 
Collection 


By C. GUY HOOVER 
IDEAL SONG BOOK for 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 
COLLEGES 


The ONE BOOK that covers 
every phase of Assembly 
Singing 
Over 300 Part Songs, Hymns, 


Choruses, Patriotic Songs, 
Scriptural Readings, School 
Songs, etc. 





NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
150.000 ssPi*s REMEMBER— 
THE We have practically EVERYTHING 


KNOWN IN SCHOOL MUSIC FOR 


Glee Clubs, Chorus, Orchestra Books, 
Collections, Operettas, Cantatas, Folk 
Games, Song Books, Staff Liners, Pitch 
Pipes, Batons, etc. of almost 
All Publishers and Manufacturers 
Thus enabling schools to order ALL SUP- 
PLIES from one source—a plan which 
Saves Time and Money 


Besides advantages of real service—informa- 
tion, unbiased advice and help not other- 
wise obtainable 


WRITE US 
for further information and catalogs 


Educational Music Bureau 


64 E. VanBuren St. CHICACO, ILL. 





BOYS’ GLEE CLUB? 
GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB? 


SUPPLIES, ETC.? 


Send for 


“SERVICE BULLETIN 
Circulation Dept. 








MIXED CHORUS? 


ORCHESTRA or BAND? 
and the best known OPERETTAS, CANTATAS, FOLK-GAME BOOKS, MISCL. MATERIAL, 


All this information is available in 


WOULD YOU LIKE TO KNOW—? 


What is the most practical material on the market—of ALL publishers—for your 


THEORY, HARMONY, or 
APPRECIATION CLASSES? 


SUPERVISORS’ 
“SERVICE BULLETIN” 


A NEW QUARTERLY—JUST ISSUED 


Selections compiled by joint opinion of practical supervisors and a corps of people who have made a 
special study of all known material for school use. 
AUGUST-SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER-NOVEMBER Issues FREE UPON REQUEST as long as the supply lasts. 


ADDRESS THE 


Educational Music Bureau 


School Music of All Publishers 


Steinway Hall Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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President's Corner 








Dear Fellow Members: 


out Mountain, towering 





The plans for the 


Conference have _ pro- 
gressed more satisfac- 


torily than we_ had 
thought possible, during 
busy 


these opening 


weeks of the _ school 
year, with your Execu- 
tive Committee working 
Keen in- 
Nashville 


manifested 


at long range. 
terest in the 
meeting is 
by supervisors in every 
section; the east, the 
middle west, and the 
Pacific coast are re- 
sponding splendidly, 
while the south and southwest are 
evidencing their appreciation of the 
rare opportunity which the Confer- 
ence will bring to them. 

Acceptance of invitations on _ be- 
half of the Conference already as- 
sures the presence of certain eminent 
speakers whose topics and places up- 
on the program will be announced. 
The inter-dependence of the various 
features of the Conference make 
clearly impossible any more than a 
partial announcement at this time. 

The tentative program constitutes 
the preliminary plans drawn by your 
building committee. They may be 
made to materialize into a finished 
structure only through your complete 
co-operation. This means immediate 
membership renewals and plans for at- 
tendance at the Nashville Confer- 
ence. While our membership will at- 
tend the Conference for its inspira- 
tional and educational character, the 
vocational features supply additional 
attractions. The Mammoth Cave with 
its countless miles of tortuous pass- 
ages and immense caverns and Look- 





above a_ valley which 
rivals the famous “Vale 
of Kashmir,’ each in 
its own way a symphony 
of nature, promise nev- 
er-to-be-forgotten expe- 
riences. 

To those of you in 
whose minds the ques- 
tion of expense seems 
to loom large, may we 
suggest that Nashville is 
not nearly so far away 
as you imagine and liv- 
ing expense may be 
made much less than at 
previous conferences. As 
the first step, then, inquire of your 
local agent the railroad fare to Nash- 
ville, add one-half for return trip, and 
then start your Nashville fund. “He 
gains most who gives most.” 
Cordially yours, 

FRANK A. BEACH. 





CONFERENCE INFORMATION 
Room Reservations — 

To insure your reservations com- 
municate directly with the M. S. N. 
C. Reservation Committee, Peabody 
College. The Chamber of Commerce 
of Nashville and the hotel managers 
have guaranteed to the above commit- 
tee a specific number of rooms in each 
hotel at a definite scale of prices as 
follows: 


Hermitage Hotel — 

Single rooms $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, 
$4.00 and $5.00. 

Double rooms $4.00, $4.50, $5.00, 
$6.00 and $7.00. 

All rooms provided with individual 
baths. 





ae 
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Now ready 


Fourth New Revised Edition of the Popular Text Book 


“WHAT WE HEAR IN MUSIC” 


by Anne Shaw Faulkner 


ee — j An inspirational handbook for the study 
————————— | i of Music History and Appreciation in 


eens 


: | & — Homes 
WH AT WE HEAR : —Clubs 


IN MUSIC 4 —High Schools 
' —Normal Schools 
—Colleges 
—Conservatories 
The text matter is divided into four 
parts as follows: 


I. Learning to Listen: National 
Music 
Il. The History of Music 
III. TheOrchestra: The Develop- 
ment of Instrumental Music 


IV. The Opera and Oratorio 


Over 400 pages; profusely illustrated 
in half-tone; thoroughly exemplified 
at every point by incomparable 
Victor Records. List price $1.00 
(15 cents additional by mail). 


“What We Hear in Music” 


has won enthusiastic endorsement 


ANNE SHAW FAL LKNi 





from teachers and students everywhere during the seven years 
of its existence. Hundreds cf high schools, normal schools, 
colleges, and conservatories have adopted it as a text book. 


With “What We Hear in Music” a Victrola, and the 
illustrative Victor Records, the study of Music History and 
Appreciation is lifted from the realm of dry, matter-of-fact 
reading about the subject into the fascinating field of Vietwela SEV 
actually hearing the real music ! manufactured for 
~ School use 
For further information consult  goten oak, waxed 
any dealer in Victor products, Of tnat is used in tnovssnds 


of schools, Many years’ 


i ‘ write to the experience has proved it 
Y 


| " . 
is the instrument best 
. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” = not in use, the horn can 
xr Victor Talking Machine Co, 'scs4 yodee 

This trademark and the trademarked 1 g acnine © strument safe and secure 
word “Victrola” identify all our products from danger, and the 


c 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! Camden New Jersey cabinet can be locked to 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO ? protect it from ot aos 
Camden, N. j promiscuous use ty 
sponsible peopie. 





adapted to all-round 


Educational Department School use. 


When the Victrola is 
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The Tulane 
Single rooms, with bath, $2.00 and 
$3.00. 
Single rooms, without bath, $1.25 
and $2.00. 
Double rooms, 
$4.00 and $5.00. 
Double rooms, without bath, $2.50 
and $3.00. 
The Maxwell — 


Same scale as The Tulane. 





with bath, $3.50, 


The Savoy and Utopia — 
Single rooms, without bath, $1.50. 
Single rooms, with bath, $2.50. 


Double rooms, without bath, $3.00. 

Double rooms, with bath, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Rooms in private homes close to 


Peabody and Ward-Belmont will be 
available at an average price of $1.00 
per night. 

Transportation — 

Definite word has not yet been re- 
ceived from the Passenger Associa- 
tions but interested lines 
give assurance there will be no ques- 
tion of a rate of one-half fare for the 
return trip. Announcement of Trans- 
portation Managers, arrangements for 
special trains and other matters rela- 
tive to transportation will be an- 
nounced in the next issue of the Jour- 


agents of 


nal. 
Headquarters and Meeting Places — 

No hotel will be designated as head- 
quarters. All regular morning and 
afternoon sessions will be held in the 
Rockefeller Social and “Religious 
building of Peabody College. An in- 
formal but substantial luncheon will 
be served at moderate cost in this 
building. Evening concerts will be 
held in the Reimann Auditorium, easy 
of access from all hotels. 

State Advisory Committees — 

The appointment of State Chairmen 
and the careful organization of State 
Advisory Committees has been com- 
pleted and membership campaigns are 
already under way. 


Our Treasurer will announce in the 
next issue of the Journal a ranking of 
the several states based upon the ratio 
of the number of memberships to the 
number of supervisors. 

Chorus and Orchestra — 

The success and interest aroused by 
the Supervisors’ Orchestra last year 
has justified its continuance. The or- 
ganization and direction of the orches- 
tra will be in charge of Victor L. F. 
Rebmann of Yonkers, N. Y. The or- 
chestral part of the program will con- 
sist of one or more movements from 
one of the symphonies, perhaps the D 
minor of Haydn, followed by a group 
of numbers from different editions 
of School Orchestra material. 

The Supervisors’ Chorus will sing 
for the first time under the baton of 
Will Earhart of Pittsburg. The chor- 
al work selected is Mendelssohn’s 
“Hymn of Praise”—a choice that has 
met unanimous and enthusiastic ap- 
proval of all members of the Executive 
Committee and many of our members. 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 
Monday — 

Visitation. 

Nashville City Schools: Grade 
work conducted on the room plan, 
on the auditorium plan, and on 
the hall plan. 

High School classes; classes in vio- 
lin instruction. 

A mid-day concert by the Nashville 
Symphony Orchestra. 


The Tennessee School for the 
Blind; Peabody Demonstration 
School. 

Evening concert by the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers. 


Tuesday om 
Demonstration teaching by visiting 
supervisors. 
Discussion of the preceding and of 
visitation. 
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TWO NOTEWORTHY SELECTIONS FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WHO DID SWALLOW JONAH? 


(Negro Spiritual) 
Partsong for mixed voices, Octavo No. 13,608 
Adapted by Lucy Rider-Meyer Arranged by Daniel Protheroe 
Price, 12 cents 
You will pronounce this a “find” for schools, musical choruses and clubs. 


OLE UNCLE MOON 


By Charles P. Scott 
Published for 
Men’s voices Women’s voices Mixed voices 
Octavo No. 13,480 Octavo No. 13,606 Octavo No. 13,611 
Price, each, 12 cents 


Vocal solo: For Medium Voice and for Low Voice Price, 60 cents 
WHY 
Is it making such headway with singing organizations? 
Is it selling by the thousand for the Talking Machine? 
BECAUSE 
It has a captivating rhythm like a vocal banjo. 
It has melody that nestles in the listener's ear. 
It delights the singers. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont St., Boston 10 
Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York City 


Order of your local dealer 














Have you prepared your Christmas music? 


Are you ready for the holidays? Now is the time to plan. 
The holidays are the joyous days and joy finds expression 
in ‘song. 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS 


of the Musical Art Series provides 23 beautiful carols in an 
artistic volume. The collection is adapted for the school or 
for the home. 

WHY NOT BE PREPARED AND ORDER TO-DAY? 


24 cents a copy; generous discount in quantities. 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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Formal opening of the Conference. 
Address by a speaker of promin- 
ence on “The Permanence of 
Aesthetic Values.” 


The afternoon will be based upon 
the assumption that not only the su- 
perintendent, grade teachers, equip- 
ment and methods of instruction are 
susceptible to improvement but that 
the supervisor as well is capable of 
change and re-adjustment. The dis- 
cussion might well be based upon the 
sentiment of Burns’ lines: 

“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithers see us! 

It was frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion!” 

At four o’clock the Conference will 
make a pilgrimage to President Jack- 
son’s chapel for a brief patriotic serv- 
ice. A visit to the Hermitage and 
grounds will be followed by singing 
and genuine southern barbicue. We 
shall then return to Nashville in time 
for an artists’ concert made possible 
by the courtesy of Nashville citizens. 
Negotiations with New York man- 
agers as to the re-adjustment of cer- 
tain itineraries are not fully complete 
at this writing but the engagement of 
excellent talent is assured. 


Wednesday — 

Will be devoted to sectional con- 
ferences. Not more than two meet- 
ings will be held at the same time. 
The problems of the large city- will 
be discussed in one hall while the sec- 
tion for small towns and rural com- 
munities will be held in another room 
in the same building. Grades, Junior 
High School and High School round- 
tables will follow each other in the 
above classification. 

A section will be devoted to the ap- 
preciation of music literature, includ- 
ing a discussion of its relative impor- 
tance and place; a definite course and 
typical lesson and the Music Memory 
Contest as an outgrowth. 

Ample time will be devoted to a ses- 


sion of Normal Schools and Teacher 
Training Institutions. 

In the evening will occur the formal 
banquet at which the Conference will 
be the guests of Dr. Blanton, Presi- 
dent of Ward-Belmont College. 


Thursday — 

The morning’s program will include 
a consideration of the voice problem. 
A class of children from the Demon- 
stration School will be brought upon 
the stage, their voices tested, class- 
ified and suggestive comment made 
by one who has been successful in 
this type of work. This will be fol- 
lowed by questions and discussion. 

A discussion of “Efficiency in Pub- 
lic School Music teaching”. 

An address on Educational Funda- 
mentals will be given by an eminent 
authority in the field of education. 
This may be extended into a series of 
two or more addresses. 

The afternoon session will be devot- 
ed to the general topic, Music and 
Life. The consideration will be based 
upon the universally accepted fact 
that music education should find its 
ultimate expression in the social and 
individual life of the child and of 
the adult. 

In answer to the challenge of a 
prominent critic that music educa- 
tion of today fails to accomplish these 
ends a series of topics in the form 
of questions will suggest how the 
music of the schools may more fully 
find expression in the various phases 
of the home and community life. 

In the evening a recital will be given 
by an artist supplied through the 
courtesy of Ward-Belmont College. 


Friday — 

Following the bysiness session the 
morning will be devoted to the Edu- 
cational Council’s study of Tests and 
Measurements and the report of a 
nation-wide survey of music in the 
elementary and secondary schools now 
being conducted in conjunction with 
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Music — inspiring and invigorating— 
now ranks with the three R’s in im- 
portance. Finally it has come into its 
own. Educators the country over de- 
clare music is absolutely necessary in 
daily school work. 


Which instrument? That’s the ques- 
tion. W. Otto Miessner, originator of 
the small piano for schools and creator 
of the improved Monogram, understands 
your problems. He has embodied in the 
“Baby Upright” Supreme exclusive fea- 
tures adapted to special school require- 
ments. 


The light, easily portable Monogram 


Music has come 
into its own! 


is only 3 feet 7 inches high, 4 feet 6 
inches wide and 2 feet deep. It weighs 
but 375 pounds. A remarkable achieve- 
ment in tone and in mechanical con- 
struction. Comparable with the best 
instruments made. 


The improved Monogram is endorsed 
by supervisors and superintendents of 
leading schools throughout America. 
It’s THE piano for your school. 


Full information in the new Mono- 
gram catalog. Fully explained plans in 
the booklet “A Hundred Ways to Raise 
Money.” These two valuable books sent 
free on receipt of coupon. Mail it NOW. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 8rd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 










' 

: MSJ 12-21 
| MressNER Piano Co. 

| GENTLEMEN :— 

: Please send me the new 
' Monogram catalog and your 
t B2-page booklet “A Hundred 
| Ways to Raise Money.” 
: 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
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the Department of Education at 
Washington. 

The subject of Public School Music 
in its state-wide relationships will also 
be considered. 

The afternoon will be given over to 
a session in which the educational as- 
pects of School Music will be stressed. 
It is the purpose of the committee to 
make this program of interest and 
value not only to supervisors but to 
superintendents and educators who 
will be in attendance. 

In the evening will occur the Super- 
visors’ Concert. 

The committee is considering a plan 


of a half hour between sessions each 
day for personal conferences and vis- 
itation of exhibits. Place will also 
be found on the program for inter- 
rogation periods when questions, pre- 
viously submitted, but not included 
on the regular program, will be as- 
signed and briefly discussed. 

Time will be allotted for the con- 
sideration of the standard courses in 
music presented at the St. Joseph 
Conference by the Educational Coun- 
cil, providing the Executive Commit- 
tee receive assurance of carefully pre- 
pared discussion on the part of inter- 
ested members. 





NASHVILLE—THE 1922 CONFERENCE CITY 





Nashville presents a 
field to the student of his- 
tory not surpassed by any 
city in the country. 
Founded in 1779 by a 
band of hardy pioneers, 
it almost from its birth 
had enacted in and around 
it many things that have 
become historically prom- 
inent. 

Previous to 1779 a 
small settlement had been 
founded in East Tennes- 
see on the banks of the 
Watauga. Hearing of — 
the wonderful richness of what is 
now the Middle ‘Tennessee section, 
two separate and distinct, bands of 
pioneers left the Watauga Settlement 
for the purpose of settling at what is 
now Nashville, but at that time known 
as the “Bluffs,” on the Cumberland, 
near the Great Lick. 

One of these, under the leadership 
of James Robertson, made the journey 
overland. ‘The other, under the lead- 
ership of John Donelson, which in- 
cluded the women and children of 
both parties, made the trip down the 
Tennessee River, through the Ohio 





D. R. GEBHART 
Director of Music 
Peabody College for Teachers 


to the Cumberland, and 
up the Cumberland to the 
present location of Nash- 
ville. 

It is needless to say 
that both parties suffered 
many hardships. The 
Donelson expedition was 
unfortunate from _ the 
start. Almost immediate- 
ly after they had em- 
barked smallpox devel- 
oped, and in order to save 
the lives of those not af- 
fected it was necessary to 
segregate into one boat 
the victims of this dread disease, thus 
leaving them with less protection than 
the main body. The hostile Indians 
finding this out, but not realizing the 
cause of the segregation, attacked the 
segregated unit and practically de- 
stroyed it, but in the end paid the pen- 
alty that they so richly deserved, for 
smallpox immediately developed 
among the Indians and practically 
wiped out the attacking party. 

A fort was erected near the French 
Lick, which was located in what is 
now known as Sulphur Spring Bot- 
tom, North of the State Capitol. In 
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INTEREST-COMPELLING ENTERTAINMENTS 


FANS AND LANTERNS 
A Japanese Operetta for Girls by Eduardo Marzo 


The operetta requires but five principal solo voices, two minor solo voices, with choruses 
for Fans, Lanterns, Parasols, Screens and The Maidens. For High Schools and Amateur So- 
cieties, no better miniature opera for treble voices may be found than Fans and Lanterns. 
Time of performance, about 50 minutes. Price $1.00 


THE THREE WISHES 
by Jessie L. Gaynor 


A Song-cycle in the sense of being made up of a succession of connected choral melodies, 
but in reality it may be regarded as a kind of operetta in miniature, for girls, and one which — 
may be rendered in concert form if preferred. Price 50c 


THE RETURN OF PROSERPINA 
For Girls’ Voices by Jessie L. Gaynor 


The choruses may be large or small and the cantata does not have to be sung in costume, 
with action and stage setting. Yet while its musical interest is sufficient to justify its production - 
in cencer form, it is undeniably more effective when presented as a drama. Price 60c 


THE MAGIC WHEEL 
Opera in Two Acts by Jessie L. Gaynor 
Tells a delightful love story in a half-sentimental, half-humorous fashion that is bound to 
please. Book and lyrics are clever; music essentially melodious, taking and effective. Chorus 
and solo are well balanced and there is much attractive. incidental music; as well as the dances 


pow demanded in the best amateur operettas. Action and music are alike natural and spon- 
taneous. Price $1.50 


THESE TITLES REPRESENT BUT A FEW OF OUR MANY DELIGHTFUL AND ATTRACTIVE 
ENTERTAINMENTS. SEND FOR COMPLETE DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG. 


Music sent on approval 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


109-111 West Fourth St., Cincinnati 89 West Thirty-Second St.. New York 
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The WONDERFUL CHARM | 


of Operettas That Really Entertain 


OUR RECORD OF PERFORMANCES TESTIFIES THAT 
AMATEURS HAVE PLEASED THOUSANDS 


GYPSY ROVER Z MISS CHERRY- 


by John Wilson Dodge BLOSSOM 
by John Wilson Dodge 
YANKI SAN 


by V. ML & C. R. 
Spaulding 


PRINCE CHARMING 
by Jos. Surdo 


TWILIGHT ALLEY 
by Paul Bliss 


WHEN BETSY ROSS 
MADE OLD GLORY 
by M. O. Wallace 








IN INDIA 
by Paul Bliss 


QUEST OF THE 
PINK PARASOL 
by C. B. Chew 


COLLEGE DAYS 
by John Wilson Dodge 


TREASURE HUNTERS 
by J. S. Fearis 








Write for Special Cir- 
culars and Descriptions 


The WILLIS MUSIC G0. cissinnss. on 


Copies on Examination 
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the early days—and it still exists 

there was here a large salt spring im- 
pregnated with sulphur, and at this 
point the ground was beaten hard 
with the hoofs of buffalo, deer, elk, 
bear, and other wild animals. Near it 
was a mound concerning which the 
Indians knew nothing, and in it 
were found the graves of a pre-his- 


STATE CAPITOL 


toric race that long antedated the In- 
dians. Many of these mounds exist 
within a short distance of Nashville. 
Some have been opened. Others have 
not as yet been touched. 

From the start friction developed 
between the settlers and the Indians, 
which culminated in a battle known as 
the Battle of the Bluffs, which was 
fought April 2nd, 1781. A large body 
of Indians had concealed themselves 


upon a hill a few hundred yards dist- 
ant from the fort, at which point now 
stands one of the largest office build- 
ings in the City, and had decoyed a 
large number of the settlers from the 
fort by sending out a small body of 
warriors who assumed a threatening 
attitude. As soon as the settlers 
advanced on those Indians who were 








AT NASHVILLE, TENN. 


in the open, the larger body which 
had been concealed, immediately at- 
tacked from the rear, thus cutting 
them off from the fort. But for the 
courageous action of the women, led 
by Mrs. Robertson,-the entire settle- 
ment would probably have been anni- 
hilated. 

From this first settlement other set- 
tlements within a radius of twenty- 


five or thirty miles were gradually 
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established, and Nashville became the 
trading center of what is now known 
as Middle Tennessee. 

The most important historical point 
in and about Nashville is the Hermi- 
tage. It is second only to Mount 
Vernon in historical interest and im- 
portance in the entire United States. 
The original Hermitage, a two-story 
log house, was built in 1804 by An- 
drew Jackson. This was replaced by 
a brick structure on the present site in 
1819, was destroyed by fire in 1834, 
and rebuilt the following year, and 
stands today as it did when completed 
in 1834. It is located ten miles from 
the City of Nashville, over a magnifi- 
cent boulevard, and through the efforts 
of the Ladies’ Hermitage Association, 
has been preserved in every respect as 
it existed in “Old Hickory’s life-time. 
This is true to the minutest detail. 
The paper on the walls is the same. 
The arrangement of the furniture is 
the same. The dining room is a mag- 
nificent specimen of the Colonial days. 
Seven different Presidents of the 
United States have eaten off of the 
dining room table. In the carriage 
house the old carriage used by General 
Jackson on his trip to Washington 
when he was inaugurated President of 
the United States, is still in a fair 


state of preservation. In the old- 
fashioned garden of the Hermitage, 
under some magnificent magnolia 


trees, is the tomb of General Jackson, 
the mecca of many patriotic Ameri- 
cans. 

In the old City Cemetery of Nash- 
ville, under a modest headstone, is 
buried Captain William Driver, a 
New England captain, who first 
named the flag “Old Glory.” The 
flag itself is preserved ‘in the museum 
of one of the Easiern states. 

In this Cemetery is also buried 
James Robertson, the founder of 
Nashville. 

Within the corporate limits of Nash- 
ville stand the earthen ramparts of old 
Fort Negley, one of the key forts in 





AMERICAN 


VIOLINS 


AND 


ACCESSORIES 


SCHOOL OUTFITS 


A SPECIALTY 


—-_—_——_ 


JACKSON QUALITY GULDAN TONE 





THE JACKSON-GULDAN 
VIOLIN COMPANY 


165 W. MAIN COLUMBUS, OHIO 











CONCERNING YOUR ENTERTAINMENT 
We suggest first our Help-U Catalog of 


Plays, Drills, Operettas, Cantantas, Action 
Sonam, ete. Sent Free. Then especially good 
THE, NS yy’ oe OF ER EMOUED. .. .$2.08 
chool Oper 
THE ti eRA RMIT OF TTAWAIL owudetey- 1.25 
High School Operetta 
PEE © Baa er heh ssc navececinse 1.00 
Operetta for Grades and High 
School 
uv venile Operettas 
DRIP PM cscacerectevceecs .60 
IN LITTLE FOL KS , . ae .60 
UNDER THE SUGAR PLUM TREE. .60 


We handle a select list of OCTAVO 
and SHEET music. 
THE GLASS SLIPPER 
The new operetta by Mary H. and John Wil- 
son Dodge, Authors of “Miss Cherry- 
blossom,” “Gypsy Rover,” and other 
popular operettas 
It is based, of course, on the story of Cin- 
derella, but with modern lines in the libretto 
and lyrics which make good comedy. This 
is not a children’s operetta, but will be a 
splendid number for high schools and other 
amateur organizations, 5 males, 5 females, 
and chorus, Some of the tuneful numbers 
are: “It’s All in the Way You Look at 
Things,” “Two Hauntin Eyes,” “What a 
Life I’m Leading,” “I Live in a Land of 
Dreams,” “Little Bunch of Violets.” 


Vocal Score 
RN. EAOUNUSD- 0 occca sccecnvceseseesens 2 
Orchestration Rental 


woe | ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
he House That Helps” 
Franklin, Ohie Also Denver, Colorado 
944 South Logan St. 
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the Battle of Nashville, fought during 
the Civil War. It is yet possible to 
pick up mementoes that had been used 
during that engagement. 

Six miles from Nashville, on the 
Gallatin Road, is a National Cemetery 
in which sleep their last sleep over 
thirteen thousand Union soldiers who 
gave their lives in the Battle of Nash- 
ville that the Union might exist. 

Thirty miles South of Nashville is 
located the Battlefield of Stones River, 
another major engagement of the War 


delegates to the convention to visit 
this spot. 

The State Capitol of Nashville, 
located on the highest point in the 
City, was also the scene of fighting 
during the Battle of Nashville. Fort- 
ifications were erected on all sides of 
the building, and while these, of 
course, have been removed, there will 
be found in the State Library many 
relics of the Civil War that will be of 
interest to the student of history. 

The tomb of James K. Polk, the 





THE HERMITAGE 


of Secession, and there is also located 
a National Cemetery in which over 
eleven thousand of the Nation’s heroes 
are buried. Numerous earthen forti- 
fications are still to be seen, from 
which and about which brother fought 
against brother. This can be reached 
either over a splendid boulevard, or by 
train. 

Nineteen miles Southwest of Nash- 
ville is located the Battlefield of 
Franklin, the bloodiest battle of the 
Civil War in proportion to the num- 


bers engaged. Not less than seven 
general officers fell in this battle. 


Hourly interurban service will enable 


United 
Capitol 


the 
the 


eleventh President of 
States, is located on 
Grounds. 

These are but a few of the many 
interesting historical points in and 
about Nashville, and an opportunity 
will be given to those who are interest- 
ed to view them. 

The South, the land of sun-lit days 
and moon-lit nights; the land of,song 
and story; the land of romance and 
history—extends, through the City of 
Nashville, a hearty and cordial invi- 
tation to the members of the Music 
Supervisors’ National Conference to 
meet in Nashville in 1922. 
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Actual use shows 


best 


what a Miessner does 


Try one in your school for 10 days free 


Many of the most prominent school boards of the 
country have begun their use of the Miessner 
piano by ordering just one for trial in the class- 
room and have been so well pleased with it they 
have sent in large orders for additional Miessners. 
Indeed actual use in the classroom shows this to 
be the ideal instrument for school music, 


The Miessner is the original small upright with 
full-size 7 octave key board, designed by C. H. 
Jackson, master of piano construction. It is built 
by the Jackson Piano Company, by men who give 
their entire time ard study to the small piano, in 
a factory that produces nothing but the Miessner. 


Specially adapted to school needs 


The size of the Miessner makes it ideal for class- 
room use. The teacher, seated at it, can see her 
notes and look over the top of the instrument di- 
rectly into the faces of the children. How much 


vitality and enthusiasm she can give to her classes 
with the Miessner that would be lest if she were 
half-hidden behind an ordinary bulky piano! 


Piano accompaniment in every classroom 


The Miessner is so light that two boys can move 
it from reom) to room. Thus—especially if you 
have a Miessner on each floor—you can easily bring 
it into the classroom where the music is needed. 
This is so much more efficient than marching the 
class into the room where the piano is. 


No piano has a more beautiful, clearer or purer 
tone tham the Miessnes. It has been played in the 
largest atiditoriums and has carried perfectly to 
every person in an audience of 5,000. 


Yet the special reduced prices given to schools 
brings the cost of a Miessner down to a sum 
lower even than that of the cumbersome upright. 


The MIESSNER 


The little Piano With the big voice 


Is only 3 feet, 7 inches high; weighs but 384 pounds. 
tone than costlier, larger instruments. 
Has already proved its worth in school use 


ordinary upright piano. 





1o days free trial. Reduced price to schools 
Let us send you a Miessner to try out in your 
own schoolroom for 10 days, free. Find out 
for yourself what a help, what a saving of 
time and trouble the Miessner can be to you. 
You take no risk in trying it, for you may 
return it at the end of the ro days if you are 
not entirely satisfied. We pay for the freight 
both ways. 

Mail the coupon today! Get complete de 
tails of our plan that enables you to get this 
remarkable piano, with all its unusual advan- 
tages, at even less cost than an ordinary up- 
right. 











A richer, fuller 
Costs no more than even an 





Clip this coupon and mail today 

THE JACKSON PIANO COMPANY 

128 Reed Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

Send me the Illustrated Miessner Catalog, 
complete details of your 10-day trial offer, 
and special price to schools to 
DD. Ss ae bed 6 og £500 0000 one cates ee bawmese 
SE  b96-0is « bn4 oN ede ee 6b dew teeeentheeeee 
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MUSIC TEACHERS’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The sessions of the Forty-Third 
Annual meeting of the Music Teach- 
er’s National Association will begin 
Wednesday morning, December 28 
and continue through the concert of 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra on 
Friday evening, December 30. Mem- 
bers from a distance having Sunday 
engagements, as many of them do in 
churches, will be able to leave Detroit 
after the Concert Friday evening. 





OSBOURNE McCONATHY 
President 


While the program cannot be pre- 
sented in its entirety at this time, some 
of the more important details may be 
given. A number of live topics are 
to be presented, including the Music 
Festival Movement; the Influence of 
Chautauqua and Lyceums on the 
Music Life of the Country; the Activ- 
ities of the Various National Musical 
Organizations; Church Music in Am- 
erica ; Instrumental Music in the Pub- 
lic Schools; the Pros and Cons of 
Opera in the Vernacular in the United 
States; the Evolution of Piano Tech- 
nique, etc., etc. 

Each noon will 


the Association 


meet at luncheon in a body, and spe- 
cial topics treated. At the Wednesday 
luncheon there will be a gathering of 
representatives from the various musi- 
cal festivals, on Thursday the annual 


business meeting, and Friday the rep- 
resentatives of various National Mu- 
sical Organizations. 

Wednesday evening will occur the 
annual banquet with a number of 
crisp, bright speeches, and music pro- 
vided by the Orpheus Club of De- 
troit. Thursday evening the sessions 
will be held in the splendid new Epis- 
copal Cathedral where an Organ Lec- 
ture-Recital will be given by Lynn 
Wood Farnham of New York City, 
and a paper on Ecclesiastical Music 
and Ecclesiastical Architecture by 
Canon Charles Douglas, of the Cathe- 
dral. On Friday evening the mem- 
bers of the Association will be the 
guests of the Detroit Symphony As- 
sociation at the Orchestra Concert un- 
der the direction of Ossip Gabrilo- 
witsch. 

As has been customary for a num- 
ber of years, the Educational Council 
of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference, will meet during the ses- 
sions of the M. T. N. A. for the pur- 
pose of forwarding the work of the 
Council, and of coordinating the ac- 
tivities of the Supervisors’ Conference 
with the work of the Music Teachers’ 
National Association. 

Another feature in connection 
with the activities of the week in De- 
troit, will be the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Presidents of State Music 
Teachers’ Associations. This group 
will hold two sessions, at 10:00 o’clock 
and 2:30 o’clock, on Tuesday, Decem- 
ber 27, and the entire time will be de- 
voted to the discussion of High 
School Credits in Music. 

These programs, all of unusual in- 
terest and value to the Supervisor, 
should attract a large number to De- 
troit during the holiday vacation. 
Hotel Statler will be the headquart- 
ers, and reservations should be se- 
cured as early as possible. 
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Assembly Songs for Every Occasion 
By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of Greater New Y ork 


The most complete, practical, economical and comprehensive assembly 
song book published 
The book includes: 
1—All the popular “general assembly” songs—patriotic, community, hymns, etc. 
to be sung in unison. 
2—Special appropriate songs for each of the holidays, for commencement, for the 
different seasons, for special patriotic occasions, and in fact for almost 
every conceivable purpose. 
3—Songs for picked choruses, glee clubs, etc., when a special program is de- 
sired There are songs for two sopranos with optional bass and without 
it, for soprano and alto, for four parts S.A.T.B., and S.S.A.B.; in fact, 
for any conceivable combination of voices that you may have in your 
schools, you will find material from the works of the world’s greatest 
masters in “ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION.” 


The list price is $1.52, subject to usual school discount. (A copy will cheerfully 
be sent, on request, to Music Supervisors for examination.) 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc., 


Publishers 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 











“ORCHESTRAL TRAINING.” A Systematic and Progressive Course of Study in the Technics 
of Instruments. Supplemented by collated Exercises and Etudes, classic and modern music liter- 
ature. In Five Grades: Elementary, Intermediate, Advanced, Symphonic, Choralistic. Ready for 


delivery: Elementary Grade. Score (Teachers Manual) ........esceeeeceececes Cdodecvess $3.00 
Serine parts (Complete .cccccccccccccsccsccsccvccccececvesesesecseseececs $1.25 
WOOE WOME ccccccencceccececccecaccccsegcceecrccoscceceseetesecesseesess 1.00 
Brass and Percussion ..ccccccccccccccccccccsccccecccccesccscsecceseccece 1.25 
Just received from press: 
From “Musical America”.......... July 20th, 1921 


“What is especially admirable about Mr. Wilson’s work is the direct and 
practical way in which he has handled a branch of music study—the school or- 
chestra—which has been largely looked upon with disfavor because of the ab- 
sence of just such a work as “Orchestral Training” one calculated to standardize 
it, some real method of development which would be neither too complicated nor 
yet too superficial. This work seems to keep an even balance, and its influence 
should be felt immediately wherever it may be used.” 


Supplements to “Orchestral Training” arranged by Mortimer Wilson. 


Ce ee «WD GUID fo n6 ck bc bS docks ccsbcvasdcedsenccwcuscodcces $1.00 

SR a rr a ere 1,00 

VIOLIN DUOS reharmonized for Three Violins. Dancla-Wilson......... nie aentcnh. cee 

“PIPES AND REEDS.” Adaptations for Wood-Wind Sextette ............. pinlnatad cutee 1.25 
(2 Flutes, Oboe, 2 Clarinets and Bassoon) 

eee ee Se SR vn os de ceed ste b dbiebaseus nenewnene 1.25 


(2 Trumpets, 2 Horns and 2 Trombones) 


Parties interested in the above mentioned publications are in- 
vited to correspond with the publishers or request. the forward- 
ing of copies on approval, subject to return. 


J. FISCHER & BRO., NEW YORK 


Fourth Avenue at Astor Place 
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MUSIC IN EDUCATION 


Address of Mrs. Frances E. Clark, 
National Federation of Music Clubs, 
St. Louis, Missouri, Nov. 9, 1921. 

Education through Music and Music 
in Education has come to be one of 
the great aims of the National Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs. No worthier 
cause could be undertaken, and no 
more important message could be 
given to the great music loving public 
and to the educators of the country. 
As we all well know, when schools and 
colleges were founded in this country 
there was no Music in them for two 
hundred years. Like father like son — 
when the newer colleges and universi- 
ties were established they were natur- 
ally offshoots from the parent stem. 

Music in this country has suffered 
a grievous handicap from the attitude 
of the Puritans, seemingly the one er- 
ror in that epochal movement which 
laid the foundations of our great gov- 
ernment of liberty loving people. 
While the Cammerati gave the first 
opera in an attempt to revive the 
Greek drama, our Indians were chant- 
ing their songs of planting or harvest, 
of war or peace unmolested. When 
Amati perfected the violin and Lully 
came out of the kitchen to play his 
beautiful melodies, our brave Pil- 
grims were struggling for a foothold 
and an existence on these inhospitable 
shores. When Bach and Handel were 
astonishing the world with their crea- 
tions, our great grandmothers were 
being taken prisoners by the Indians 
and Alice of old Vincennes journeyed 
to old St. Louis. When Haydn or- 
ganized the orchestra and Mozart 
played the clavichord, Washington 
surveyed our forests and Franklin 
called down the lightning. While Bee- 
thoven knocked at the door of fate in 
his immortal Fifth Symphony, we, too, 
knocked and opened the door of world 
freedom by establishing our represen- 
tative government. 

While Music was left out of the 
scheme of things educational, be it 


noted that it was in Puritan Boston 
that Music was first introduced into 
the public schools in 1836, also that it 
was in that same reformed Boston 
that the first Music school was estab- 
lished in 1867 (although it must be 
said Chicago and Cincinnati followed 
in the same year), exactly two hun- 
dred years after the founding of Yale 
and Harvard. However, we may 
proudly boast that in the past fifty 
years Music has grown more rapidly 
in the United States than it ever did 
in two hundred years anywhere else. 
We had farther to go and we were 
spurred on by pride, and shame, and 
aided by more leisure, American pluck, 
and money, the schools, and the Wom- 
en’s Music Clubs. 

Twenty-five years ago the Clubs 
began to work together for the gen- 
eral good of Music in America. The 
first effort was to take the great ar- 
tists to the inland cities and towns, 
sow the seed and let it work. About 
the same time, the leaders of school 
Music began to realize that Music 
must mean more in the schools than 
discipline and shouting male tones. 
Later, the educators, too, began to dis- 
cover that Music was a leaven which, 
if permitted, could permeate and en- 
liven the whole lump of educational 
processes. The supervisors, encour- 
aged by appreciation in some places, 
sprang forward with reforms and 
advanced ideas as to the possibilities 
of Music as a regular credit study in 
the curriculum. These have revolu- 
tionized the methods, plans, and pur- 
poses, of the teaching of school Mu. 


sic. Again, some of the educators 


began to weary of the over-emphasis 
placed on industrial training, the 
scramble to turn out economic auto- 
matons screwed up to the nth power 
in earning a living, with small guid- 
ance in what to do with the life thus 
earned, restless and dangerous in the 
employment of leisure hours. Then 
came the War with its blazing reve- 
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lations of the power of Music to sta- 
bilize the whirling emotions of the 
front ranks, the camp, and the home 
workers alike. The Educators, the 
press, the Nation, took note and said, 
“Let Us Have More Music.” The su- 
pervisors and the community leaders 
responded with zeal, courage and con- 
fidence, but soon found alas! that in 
hundreds of places the demand was 
for bricks without straw. 

The people say “Pipe and declare 
the sun unquenchable joy of earth,” 
but woe to us in thousands of places 
there are no pipers and no pipes, and 
in hundreds more, the keepers of the 
school gates have builded high walls 
and fastened strong locks and again 
say to the divine messenger, “There 
is no room in the Inn.” 

Now comes the Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs with twenty-five rich years 
behind in the service of making good 
music popular and imbued with the 


spirit of the times finds that if we . 


are ever to achieve the great aim, to 
“Make America the Most Musical 
Nation,” we must reach the 23,000,000 
children in our public schools with 
the message and experience of real 
Music, only the best in Music — and 
build it into the lives of our children 
and adolescent citizens. Obviously, 
this can only be done through the su- 
pervisors of school Music, than whom 
there is no more hard working, con- 
scientious devotees to a glorious cause. 

What’ then is the situation? The 
supervisors are eager, courageous, 
striving to better the condition of Mu- 
sic in their several communities by or- 
ganizing school bands, and orchestras, 
establishing courses in Music Appre- 
ciation, forming classes in the teach- 
ing of piano, violin, voice, and or- 
chestral instruments, well organized 
choruses and Glee clubs, with equal 
credit for equal work done, both to- 
ward the local graduation and as col- 
lege entrance credit. They realize that 
to bring Music to function in the 
home, school and community life, it 


must be well taught in the Normal 
school and supervisors courses offer- 
ed in the universities, all at public ex- 
pense precisely as has always been 
done in other branches of study. 

Music has in it more elements of 
educational value than any other sin- 
gle subject, reading only excepted. 
Music is the greatest of the arts, at 
the same time it is a great science, 
but more than either its greatest value 
lies in its power as a factor in the ed- 
ucation of the whole child for the en- 
joyment of life and a sane construc- 
tive citizenship. 

Education must gain seven things 
for us — 

1, Health. 2, Knowledge. 3, Skill 
4, Judgment. 5, Appreciation of 
beauty and development of ethics. 6, 
7, Will. 

Does Music contribute to these 
processes? Every one of these in 
some degree and in some to a super- 
lative degree. It is the shortest route 
to the inner citadel of the child mind. 
It is as the vibrating chord of his 
heart, at once the inspiration and ef- 
fervescence of his emotion and when 
rightly used the keenest spur to his 
intellect. 

If then Music can be used as a real 
force in education in addition to its 
great value as a cultural subject, why 
is it not functioning in every school 
system in the country? Aye! there’s 
the rub! There may be some superin- 
tendents who are still in the period of 
the eightieth. There are more school 
boards who are of the earth earthy and 
whose shibbileth is “economy”. There 
are many excellent elderly millionaires 
whose income tax is so great a burden 
that there is consternation and orders 
to political henchmen if anyone dares 
to breathe of another mill in the 
school tax for so silly a fad as Music 
for the city’s children. Here is where 
the Music Club comes in. The super- 
visors are helpless. They cannot bat- 
ter out their brains against the stone 
wall of a befogged fosilized school 


Purpose. 
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board. Often they are not residents 
nor acquainted with local matters, but 
there is not a live Music Club in the 
United States that cannot put Music 
into their schools within a year, nor 
if it is already in cannot reorganize 
the whole situation if Music is not be- 
ing given a fair deal. 

Public opinion is the lever. The 
Music Club can co-operate with all 
Music lovers and workers in any line 
of musical activity and form a civic 
Music League. The Music Club can, 
by its own activity, so stir and arouse 
the general public to the needs of 
their own schools as to shame the 
“powers that be” into action. The Mu- 
sic Club can agitate like walking dele- 
gates for as many teachers of Music as 
there are of other subjects in propor- 
tion to the work required with such 
support as is given to other things. 
The Music Club can prove to the most 
skeptical the value of Music in the 
community by its own excellent pro- 
grams and concerts, the sincerity and 
thoroughness of its study club, its 
charm, beauty, and educational value 
of its Juvenile and Junior Club work, 
and finally its earnest, sincere, co-ope- 
ration with all efforts for community 
service — Music Memory contests, 
“Music Week”, festivals, pageants, 
etc. The Music Club can reach the 
men, the Rotary Clubs, 
Commerce and secure 


business 
Chamber of 
their support. 

Here, then, is the mighty ‘riumvi- 
rate in the task of “Making America 
Musical” — the Supervisors of Mu- 
sic in the schools, the Federated Clubs 
and the music loving public. 

Many Clubs are defunct or wither- 
ing from dry rot for lack of some 
strong driving purpose as a reason for 
existence. 

The Federation has seized upon 
the most vital opportunity in its ca- 
reer in this effort to reach its aim to 
“Make America Musical” through 
aiding the supervisor to put more Mu- 
sic into the schools, better Music into 
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the ears of the children to secure full 


recognition of Music as a_ credit 
study, whether taught within the 
school or temporarily outside the 


school, to a full quota of thoroughly 
trained and efficient teachers and to so 
arouse public opinion that a generous 
appropriation may be made to supply 
the necessary equipment to carry on 
the work. 

Every Club can help. Every Club 
can start active work on this nation- 
wide movement at once without inter- 
fering with any other plan. 

Has your city or town a Music Su- 
pervisor? If not, why not? Are you 
acquainted with her or him? Do you 
know their needs? 

Ask your churches to help. Use your 
Junior and Juvenile Club as an enter- 
ing wedge. Is your local paper alive 
to the situation? Have you had a 
Memory Contest or festival, or page- 
ant. If not, why not? 

Veritably the harvest is white but 
the reapers too few. Let us enlist in 
this great land army call for volun- 
teers, draft if necessary, and go stead- 
ily marching forward, singing our be- 
loved America to her place in the sun. 





INTRODUCTION OF THE 
BATON 

It is probable that few concert-goers 
know that the baton is a comparatively 
modern “instrument” and that in the 
days of Mozart and Beethoven it was 
customary for the leader of an orches- 
tra to conduct while sitting at the 
pianoforte, or to lead with his violin, 
occasionally using his bow to mark 
time. 

The Composer Spohr was the first 
to employ a baton. About a hundred 
years ago, to the astonishment of an 
audience in Frankfort, Spohr pulled 
out of his pocket a small stick the 
length of a marshal’s baton and with 
it guided the musicians through the 
program. Spohr describes the incident 
as follows: 

“T took my stand in front of the or- 
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chestra, drew my directing baton from 
my coat pocket and gave the signal to 
proceed. Quite alarmed at such a 
novel proceeding, some of the direct- 
ors protested against it. The triumph 
of the baton as a time-giver was deci- 
sive, and no one was seen any more 
seated at the piano during the per- 
formance of symphonies and over- 
tures.” 

Conductors usually insist on batons 
of a particular size, shape and weight. 
Xavier Scharwenka preferred a very 
long stick, with a color scheme of 
blue, green, purple, yellow and red. 
Seidl used a heavy stick. Tschaikow- 
sky preferred one of cedar wood, slen- 
der and elegant. Toscanini uses a ba- 
ton bound with heavy leather to pre- 
vent it slipping from his fingers. Josef 
Stransky must have a heavy bit of 
hardwood for a baton. Saint-Saens 
uses a smooth stick and light stick. 
Richard Strauss uses a long, heavy 
baton. 





WANTED 

A rogues’ gallery will be inaugur- 
ated in one of the early issues of the 
JouRNAL, and the editor desires the 
assistance of its readers. Pictures of 
the prominent figures in public school 
music will be printed, together with a 
short sketch of the person. These 
sketches will be made as “sketchy” as 
possible, and in order that they may 
do justice to the individual, you, dear 
reader, are requested to contribute to- 
ward the sketch. If you have any- 
thing “on”, Peter Dykema, Otto 
Miessner, Thaddeus Giddings, Frank 
Beach, Hollis Dann, Mrs. Frances 
Clark, or others prominent in the work 
of the Conference, please jot the in- 
formation down and send it in to the 
editor at once. 

You need not feel it necessary to 
confer with the subject before taking 
this step. He will not give us the val- 
uable information you have “up your 
sleeve”, and which should be known 
to the entire world of music. 
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THE 
CLARK 
TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Music Department 
C. E. LUTTON, MANAGER 


has filled more music positions than 
any other Agency. We never advertise 
what positions we fill and all busigess 
is confidential. 


NO REGISTRATION FEE 


Permanent registration includes 
membership in all seven offices 


STEINWAY HALL 


CHICAGO 











THE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ALBERT LOCKWOOD, ACTING DIRECTOR 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


“A Gathering Place for Advanced Students” 


Special attention is called to the 
Department of PUBLIC SCHOOL 
METHODS under the headship of 
George Oscar Bowen, in which com- 
prehensive courses are provided for 
the training of Directors and Super- 
visors of Music. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 
Affiliated with the University of 
Michigan and the Ann Arbor High 
School; Choral Union of 300 Voices; 
Symphony Orchestra of 60 players; 
Symphonic League for Girls (social) ; 
Girls’ Glee Club;Students’ Recitals; 
Faculty Concerts; Five Concerts by 
the Detroit Symphony Orchestra with 
renowned soloists; Twelve Big Artist 
Concerts including four-day May Fes- 
tival, in the Choral Union Series; Con- 
certs all held in Hill Auditorium, one 
of the world’s finest music halls, seat- 
ing 5,000, and erected at a cost of 
nearly half a million dollars. 
For Catalogue, address 
CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary 
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EASTERN SUPERVISORS’ 
CONFERENCE 

The Eastern Music 
Conference will meet in Springfield, 
Mass., April 11-15, for its annual 
meeting. Contrary to general report, 
the Board of Directors have decided 
not to accept the invitation to hold 
their meeting this year in Washington, 
D.C. The reasons given for this de- 
cision, are, first, that because of the 
“Arms Parley,” already started, the 
Washington Hotels will not consider 
convention business, either at the pres- 
ent or in the near future. 

The second reason is that the East- 
ern Conference does not wish to ap- 
pear in any way to be competing with 
the annual meeting of the National 
Conference, which is to be held in 
Nashville, March 20-25. 

In deciding upon Springfield, the 
Board of Directors were influenced 
by several features which are import- 
ant to a conference such as theirs will 
be. In the first place the Auditorium 
building, which is a part of the mag- 
nificent Municipal Group, will be en- 
tirely at the disposal of the Conference 
during the period of the meeting. 
This includes the great auditorium 
which has a seating capacity of 4,000, 
and a smaller auditorium, known as 
the Mahogany Room, which will ac- 
commodate 400. Besides these there 
is a large exhibition and numerous 
smaller rooms for such sectional 
groups as may be called for by the 
program. 

In addition to these splendid facil- 
ities for housing the meetings of the 
conference, Springfield is well equip- 
ped with modern hotels, and is used 
to taking care of conventions, having 
entertained more than 400 during the 
past five years. This is a decided as- 
set to any group of large proportions 
seeking a meeting place. 

President Harry E. 


Supervisors’ 


Whittemore 


writes, “Our program is not arranged 
as yet. We are working upon it now, 


-ment ? 


and perhaps it is not too early to re- 
quest that one of your very best of- 
ficers should be your official repre- 
sentative, and if you send one, I will 
promise you a good place on the pro- 
gram, and all the time he desires.” 

Many supervisors and teachers of 
music are already members of both 
the Eastern and the National Confer- 
ences. This number should increase 
with each succeeding year, for it is 
only through a broad minded coop- 
eration that we can all serve the cause 
in the largest way. 





SUPERVISORS’ ORCHESTRA 
FOR NASHVILLE 

Everyone who attended the Confer- 
ence in St. Joseph, last year will recall 
that one of the splendid features of the 
Supervisors’ Concert was the playing 
of the Supervisors’ Orchestra under 
the direction of Will Earhart. Under 
Mr. Earhart’s skillful direction this 
orchestra played in a masterly manner 
and was one of the big features of the 
“St. Joe” Conference. 

The Supervisors’ Orchestra should 
be a permanent feature of the Annual 
Conference and the meeting at Nash- 
ville should witness another demon- 
stration of what can be accomplished 
by a group of good musicians under 
expert direction in a few rehearsals. 
President Beach has appointed Dr. 
Victor L. F. Rebmann, supervisor of 
music in the Yonkers, N. Y. public 
schools as this years’ director. Dr. 
Rebmann has had a wide experience 
and it will be a privilege to play under 
him. 

Do you play an orchestral instru- 
Then send your name, address 
and instrument at once. Do you know 
some other Supervisor who can qualify 
for the orchestra? Then send _ the 
same information about him, or her, 
as the orchestra will not be, limited 
to the male members of the Confer- 
ence. All information should be sent 
to Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann, Super- 
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SONGS FOR SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


FOR THE GRADES, CAN BE FOUND IN 
CHURCHILL - GRINDELL ROTE SONG BOOKS 
Price: No. 1, 35c; Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5, 45 cents each per copy 
PLEASE NOTE 
The books of this series are NOT graded as to difficulty, but are num- 
bered in the order in which they were published 
EACH BOOK contains songs suitable for Primary and Intermediate 
Grades 
EXTRACT FROM RECENT LETTER 

Brooklyn, N. Y., Nov. 1st, 1921. 
“The Rote Song Books were promptly received. We are more fond of these 


books than any others, and we have many. The musc is lively and delightful and 
the words are in keeping with child life.” MILDRED SCHEVALBACK. 


RECREATION SONGS FOR JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


50c per copy 
Bicknell, Ind., Nov. 5th, 1921. 
“Please send 70 copies RECREATION SONGS. These books are delightful 
and just what I have been looking for, for three years. I can scarcely wait to 
begin working with them.” LOUISE EWING, Supervisor of Music. 
SPECIMEN ROTE SONGS SENT UPON REQUEST. 
Published and For Sale by the Authors 


CHURCHILL-GRINDELL CO. 


PLATTEVILLE, WISCONSIN 




















SCHOOL au FOR PIANO TA MS SERVICE 


Karl W. Gehrkens, Director of Mu- 
sic, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O., says: 





“The Graded Studies compiled by Mrs. . . 

Crosby Adams, are being used in our Music Library 

High School as the standard for pu- Oratorios Cantatas 

pils earning credit for piano work.” . 
“They fit exactly the modern scheme Octavo and Orchestra Music 

of education, arousing interest through 

attractive material.” ON RENTAL 


Glen H. Woods, Dirctor of Music, AT ONE-FIFTH OF LIST PRICE 
Public Schools, Oakland, Calif., says: 
“The teachers in the schools find the 


Graded Studi gE ti ble help, 
they ‘ft the. needs ofall ‘conditions. Send for Plan 
Published i fiecun Weske Catalogues Furnished on Request 
semen gies hands COSTUME DEPARTMENT 
ach $1, ; 
Use Carietmas | Carele in Your School Largest in the World 
n nments 
TEN TRADITIONAL CAROLS THEATRICAL AND 
‘or ristmas 
Selected by Roy R. Murphy...... 10 MASQUERADE COSTUMES 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY co. of every description for ever 
429 8. . Wabash pone Chicago ON RENTAL 
astern Agency: 
HAROLD FLAMMER, INC, A. WW. TAMS MUSIC LIBRARY 


57 W. 45th St., New York City 


Send for our NEW School Music Catalog 318-20 West 46th Street 
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visor of Music, Yonkers, New York. 

Your special cooperation is solicited 
in securing players of the more un- 
usual instruments, such as oboe, bas- 
soon, viola, horns, cello and double 
bass. If you know a member of the 
conference, or someone who should be 
a member who plays one of these in- 
struments, send his name, address and 
instrument at once. 

We shall hope to print in the next 
issue of the Journal the full list of 
names of all players who have re- 
sponded to this call, together with the 
instrument which they play. 





IS MUSIC RELATED TO 
SCHOOL LIFE? 

Editor’s Note—The following edi- 
torial appeared in “The Pioneer” a 
weekly publication of South High 
School, Grand Rapids, Mich., under 
date of October 21, 1921. This shows 
a real appreciation of the work which 
is directed by our former President, 
John Beattie. 


It it not until of rather recent years 
that much consideration has been giv- 
en to music as a part of public school 
education. The average American has 
thought of music as an embellishment 
of some sort, not as a necessity. 

But the inroad which music has 
made into the life of the public school 
during the past ten years, seems to in- 
dicate that the general public is coming 
to recognize and accept, -more and 
more, the vital importance which mus- 
ic holds in relation to our everyday 
life. 

We find music in all the grades given 
by teachers who have specialized in 
such work. Careful study has been 
made in different places to determine 
what is best suited for the needs of the 
pupils at the different stages in their 
school life. Always, the idea has been 
to bring the pupil into closer touch 
with good music and better music, 
through bands, orchestras, glee clubs, 
choruses, and special courses. 


Many people have become alarmed 
over the craze for “Jazz Music” which 
has been so evident of recent years. 
It is not the purpose of this editorial 
to condemn “Jazz Music” ; surely a lit- 
tle bit of it ought to go a long way. But 
you can’t get rid of “Jazz” merely 
by its condemnation; you must make 
them want something else and give 
them something else they can appreci- 
ate before you take away what they 
already have and can appreciate. 

And an appreciation of better music 
can only be brought about by an edu- 
cation in music, step by step. The 
pupils in literature classes are not ex- 
pected to know how to appreciate the 
great literary works until they have 
had several years of carefully super- 
vised and consistent work. Why 
should anything different be expected 
in the music work, for is not music the 
literature of notes? 

And is not the school in a position 
to do more toward bringing about such 
an appreciation in a larger number of 
people, than any other one organiza- 
tion is able to do? 

An idea or movement is not created 
or organized in a day, or a month, or 
a year. But if within a decade, or 
even a generation, its effect has begun 
to show, it has done well. Let us con- 
tinue to keep our ideals high and strive 
to reach them. 


When music has become “a part of” 
our life, and not “apart from”’ it, we 
will probably realize more the vital 
relation which it has to the lives of all 
of us. 


THE BAND 


Mr. Buchtel 
Stands up in front 
Waving a stick. 
Everybody looks 
At his music, 

Or his instrument, 
Or the audience. 
The French horn 
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Wants to solo, 

But the others 
Drown him out. 
Hear the tremolo 
Of the cornet. 

The drums 

More than hold their own 
In the general 
Uproar. 

The trombone 

Is a measure behind. 
The tromboner 
Tries to catch up. 
His face 

Is a dull red. 

His face muscles 
Strain with effort. 
It is a tense moment, 
But he does it. 

All is well again. 
The horns 

Toot. 

The drums 

Boom. 

The wood-winds 
Whine. 

The stick seems 
Tireless. 

Crash! bang! 

The end. 


DEATH OF SAINT-SAENS 

The death of Charles Camille 
Saint-Saens the noted French music- 
ian and composer, in Algiers, Africa, 
will be mourned, not only by all of 
Europe, where he was much beloved, 
but by the whole world. The noted 
master died Friday, December 16, in 
his 86th year. As a student of the 
music of other masters he was prob- 
ably without a rival, and yet one of 
his peculiarities was his complete in- 
dependence of Richard Wagner. While 
he helped France to understand Wag- 
ner, he is quoted as having said, “I 
admire the works of Richard Wagner 
in spite of their eccentricities. They 
are superior and masterful, but I 
have never belonged, and never shall 
belong to the Wagnerian religion.” 
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Northwestern University 


7. rer- Offers courses in Theory 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC and Composition, Piano, 
Organ, Voice, Violin and Violoncello, leading to 
academic degrees. Three years’ Public School 
Music Course, embracing Community Music. A 
thorough Preparatory School for Beginners and 
Children. Literary Studies in the College of Lib- 
eral Arts without extra cost. 


The School maintains a professional String Quar- 
tette, a Symphony Orchestra of eighty-five, a 
Junior Orchestra of thirty-five, and an A Cap- 
pella Choir of thirty. These, with the presence 
of the Evanston Musical Club and the great 
North Shore Music Festival, offer an inspiring 
environment. The School occupies three well- 
appointed buildings on the beautiful lake front 
campus of the University. For bulletin giving 
detailed information, address PETER CHRISTIAN 
LUTKIN, Dean, Evanston, Illinois. Classes be- 
gin September 22. Special students may enter 
at any time. 
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A NEW OPERETTA 
For Mixed Voices 
PATRICIA or “MISS INCOGNITO” 


Libretto by Music by 
Laurene Highfield Winifred Moore 
Cast contains twelve singing characters (nine 


solo parts), two speaking characters and chorus 
of any number. Operetta is easy to stage, full 
of fun, and the music is comparatively easy and 


very melodious. [Especially adapted for High 

School use. 

Vocal Score ......... iaoaseseis $1.00 
(Stage Directions and Dialogue in Score) 





THE CHAMBERED NAUTILUS 
A New Short Cantata for 
Mixed Voices 

Poem by Music by 


Oliver Wendell Holmes John S. Fearis 
“The Chambered Nautilus” as everyone knows is 
considered one of the most perfect poems writ- 
ten by an American poet. The music by Mr. 
Fearis is extremely attractive without being ex- 
tremely difficult. Because of the moderate range 
of the tenor and bass parts, it is especially suit- 
able for school choruses. Contains solo for 
medium voice. 

Price per single copy....... 30 Cents 

(Discounts in quantities) 

Single Copies of Any of Our Publications sent 
on Approval Upon Request. Ask for Catalogue. 


J. 8. FEARIS & BRO., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Open Forum 





Editor’s Note—This department_is 
open for constructive criticism of any 
subject pertaining to the work of the 
Conference, and to public school mu- 
sic in general. Readers of the Jour- 
NAL are urged to use it freely, for it is 
through such interchange of ideas 
that we are best able to accomplish 
real constructive results. 





Editor, Music SuPERVISORS’ JOURNAL: 

The Standard Course in Music has 

my hearty approval and IJ congratulate 

members of the Educational Council 
upon the excellence of their work. 
ARTHUR J. ABBOTT, 

Director of Music, 

Buffalo, New York. 

Editor, Music SuPERvisoRS’ JOURNAL: 

In answer to your letter will say 

that the music outline as published in 

the SUPERVISORS’ JOURNAL is an ideal 

one for a music period of twenty-five 

minutes per day. As we have only 

one hour per week you can see that 

it will be impossible to cover the 

ground outlined. 
THOMAS CHILVERS, 
Supervisor of Music, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


Editor, Music SuPERvisoRS’ JOURNAL: 

I have read with interest the re- 
ports of the Educational Council of 
the Music Supervisors’ National Con- 
ference. The Standard Course in 
Music (elementary schools) is of par- 
ticular interest at this time as we 
have in contemplation a state syllabus 
for elementary schools. The “Aims” 
as set forth for the various grades 
might well form the basis for such a 
syllabus. I cannot altogether agree 
with the recommendations of the 
Council as to “Material” and “Pro- 


cedure”. However, if we can agree 
as to our aims in school music, we 
shall have taken a long step toward 
ending the tangle of disagreements 
which has been, too often, the out- 
standing feature of music teaching in 
the public schools. 

RussELL CARTER, 

Specialist in Music, 

State Department of Education, 
New York. 


Editor, Music SUPERVISORS’ JOURNAL: 

The Educational Council has made 
a wonderful contribution to the teach- 
ing of music in the public schools in 
its report submitted at the St. Joseph 
meeting. I believe that this report will 
mark an epoch in the development of 
this subject as a strong factor in pub- 
lic education. It is a straightforward 
concise statement of aims, material, 
procedure and attainments that will be 
most helpful to supervisors and teach- 
ers. It must also prove interesting 
and enlightening to school authorities 
in general. 

Of the many strong features of the 
course I must note particularly the 
sane suggestions on the treatment of 
the voices, namely: a light tone quality 
and safe vocal range in the lower 
grades; the treatment of all the 
voices as “equal” in the fourth and 
fifth years; the changing of voice 
parts from week to week, as the indi- 
vidual vocal conditions permit dur- 
ing the sixth year, and the careful 
treatment of changing voices, and 
careful part assignment of all voices 
during the seventh and eighth years. 

There is nothing visionary in the 
course nor anything that is unattain- 
able in any school system where the 
conditions as outlined are met. In 
fact there are several school systems 
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EDITION OF 


ae & Advanced 
ORCHESTRA MUSIC 





UP-TO-DATE INSTRUMENTATION 


First Violin, Ist Mandolin, 
Violin Obligato, 2nd Man- 





dolin, Solo Obligato Violins, 2nd Violin, 3rd Violin or Viola in treble clef, Viola, Cello, Bass 


Flute, Piccolo, Oboe, First Bb Clarinet, 


Second Bb Clarinet, Bassoon, 


First Bb Cornet, 2nd 


Bb Cornet, Trombone bass clef, Trombone, treble clef, Baritone bass clef, Baritone treble 


clef, Euphonium bass clef, Euphonium treble clef, 


Bb Base bass.clef, Bb ‘Bass tréble clef, 


Drums, Altos or Horns in Eb, C Saxophone, Soprano Saxophone in Bb, Tenor Saxophone in 


Bb, Alto Saxophone Eb, Baritone Saxaphone in Eb, Piano acc. 


or Organ part. The Piano 


or Organ has the melodies cued in and can also be used as conductor’s part. 





FOR VIOLIN CLASSES— 


Ist Violin, V ‘~~ Obligato, Solo Obligato Vio- 
a (ist and 2nd), 
Organ, but you can add any of the above parts. 


with or without Piano or 





FOR BEGINNERS 


1 to 10—Guide Exercises........... Emli Ascher 
Ti—Fox and Goose... .......0-se00 Folks Song 
12—German March Song........... Folks Song 
13—How Can 1 Leave Thee........... Kuecken 
14—Biue Belis of Scotiand..... «..-Scotch Song 


sacee eevee. Emil Ascher 
16—New York Life Macch. seeesss Emil Ascher 
17—Lilac Waltz sceeeess- Emil Ascher 
18—Air from “Ri eocnees+ G. Verdi 





19—The Dream Wailtz............ Emil Ascher 
20—True Love Masurke (Three Step). 
mil Ascher 


21—Our Boys and Girls of California ‘March, 
Emil Ascher 
22—Moonlight Schottische ....«....Emil Ascher 


23—Cupid’s Heart Gavotte.:....... Emil Ascher 
St—Nerma Masel... ...cccccccercecs Vv. Bellini 
25—Minuet from “Don Juan”. — A. Mozart 
26—Boys’ Grigade March........ Percy Wenrich 
*27—Standard Airs of America (Medley 
DOPED nccussnccesnmace Emil Ascher 
Introducing: Our Flag is There, Old Folks 
at Home (Swanee River), Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp! Old Black Joe, Glory! Glory! Hal- 
lelujah! My Old Kentucky Home, He's a 


Jolly Good Fellow. 
*28—American National Melodies (otter 
ee , Oe mil Ascher 
Introducing: Yankee I le, 7 (My 
Country, ‘Tis of Thee), Marching Thro’ 
Georgia. Maryland, My Maryland, The Red: 
White and Blue (Columbia, the Gem of the 
Ocean), Hail Columbia (The President's 
March). Dixie, The Star Spangled Banner 
29—Apollo Overture... Emil Ascher 


ADVANCED No. 1 


30—Cadets’ Drill March....Louls A. Drumheller 

31—Young Marshall March.......H. Engeimann 
32—Miserere, from “li Trovatore”.. Verdi 
33—Flower Song.. ..Gustave Lange 
[ 34—Alice, Where Art Thou? Romance, 

} Emil Ascher 
35—The Loreley—Folk Song....... Fr. Silcher 


36—Diana Overture..... prepceccoves Emil Ascher 
37—Bugie Boy March........«.+.- H, Engelmann 
38—Sextette, from “Lucia’’........-+-- nizetti 
er = 4 Captain—March......... — 
*40—Echoes from Naples (Eco in Nape i), 
mil Ascher 
Medley Overture, introducing: “aan, 
Farewell to Naples (Addio a_ Napoli), 
Marie, Marie, O Sole Mio, A Frangtsa, 


Santa Lucia, Funniculi, Funnicula. 
*41—Grand Opera Selection........ Emil Ascher 
Introducing: Lucia di Lammermoor, Bohe- 
mian Girl, Poet and Peasant, Lohengrin, 
a ee from Tales of Hoffman, Fatst 
March 
*42—Dear Old Ireland (Medley Overture), 
Emil Ascher 
Introducing: Rustic, Come Back to Erin, 
Wearing of the Green, Barndoor, Believe 
Me if All Those Endearing Young Charms, 
Miss McLeod's Reel, The Last Rose of 
Summer, Garry Owen, Minstrel Boy 
43—Return of the Volunteers (March), 
H. Engelmann 


ADVANCED No. 


44—Our Students’ March...........- Emil Ascher 
45—HumoresKe .... nce ceceecceeee Anton Dvora 
46—Junior March. .........+s.eeees: Emi! Ascher 
47—Barcarolie, from Tales of Hoffman, 
Offenbach 


48—Metropolitan Life March....... , Emil Ascher 
49—Anvil Chorus, from I! Trovatore.. 
50—Skipper March A 
51—Piigrim Chorus, from Tannhauser, 
Richard Wagner 
Emil Ascher 


52—Cleopatra Gavotte 





63—Sweet Melody Waltz............ Emil Ascher 
SOE BIRD ccc ccccescovcccccccscccecopuese Handel 
am, a EET EET Eee Schumann 


66—War March of the Priests, from Atha- 
....F. Mendelssohn 
67—Lighe” Cavairy ‘Overture. «esas F. Von Suppe 





All of the above pieces are very easily and effectively arrang.d in progressive order. 
Try them and you will never want to play any others. 





PRICES FOR SINGLE NUMBERS— omits, ,orchestsation > © 


with a *, 75 cents each. 


Piano accompaniment. Organ or Conductor’s Part, 15 cents*each. All other ,parts, }0c¢ each. 





NET PRICES IN BOOK FORM 


Piario acc. Orcan or Conductors parts 60¢ each 


Beginners 
Advanced No. 1 
Advanced No. 2 


Violin or any other part 30c each volume. 





Catalogues with Sample Parts sent Free on Application. 





EMIL ASCHER, 1155 Broadway, Cor. 27th St., New York. 
m™ 
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in the country today that either meet 
or exceed the attainments as here set 


forth. . 
WaLTreR H. BuTTreRFIELD, 


Director of Music, 
Providence, | a A 





Editor, Music SUPERVISORS’ JOURNAL: 
We welcome this report of the Ed- 
cational Council on the course for the 


grades and the teacher training 
courses, for they are constructive 


plans which are not merely ideal, but 
are in actual use in a limited number 
of schools at the present time. The 
course for the grades will be of serv- 
ice to the school superintendents, to 
young supervisors who have failed to 
secure adequate training, and also to 
those of us who are experienced, in 
that it gives us an opportunity to see 
to what extent we measure up to the 
plan which was unanimously agreed 
upon by ten of the biggest people in 
our profession. This report is not 
the “final word” regarding such 
courses, but is so comprehensive, so 
strong and yet so feasible that we 
should make immediate use of the 
course... . test it out and then be 
ready with constructive criticisms, if 
possible, so that something even bet- 
ter may be evolved. 

We are anxious to see a similar re- 
port for the rural schools and also 
for secondary schools. 

Frances M. Dickey, 
Seattle, Washington. 
CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 
JOURNAL FUND 

The response to the appeal for con- 
tributions to the JouRNAL Fund, has, 
all things considered, been very good 
so far this fall. While the total num- 





ber who have contributed is compar- 
atively small, it shows that there are 
a few who desire to help. The con- 
tributions made are in lieu of any sub- 
scription fee, for as everyone knows, 
the JourRNAL is distributed entirely 
free to 12,000 supervisors and teach- 
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ers of music in the public schools 
throughout the country, our only rev- 
enue coming from the advertisements. 
The larger the amount of contribu- 
tions, the larger and better it will be 
possible to make the JouRNAL. Have 


you sent your contribution? 

25¢ 
Bertha D. Cordes, Knoxville, Ia. 
Mary La Tourette, Beresford, S. D. 
Grace F. Spring, Athens, O. 
Bessie Lindley, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Margaret Ruggles, Thomaston, Me. 
Adele Reeves, South Bend, Wash. 
Mary L. Grow, Canton, N. Y. 
Nellie M. Hubrich, Colton, Calif. 
C. W. Munk, Wellsville, O. 
Eleonora Soule, West Union, Ia. 
Myrtle Hodge, Ashland, Kans. 
Elizabeth M. Combe, Muskegon, Mich. 
Nellie Haggerty. 
T. J. Anthony. 
Viola L. Krueger. 

50c 
Rose McGilvray, Columbia, Mo. 
Helen M. Kennedy, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Lucy A. Baker, Whitewater, Wisc. 
Mildred J. Davis, Dolgeville, N. Y. 
Mary B. Price, Morgantown, W. Va. 
M. Aurilla Wood, Clinton, Ia. 
Martha M. Owens, Dunmore, Pa. 
Winifred Wherry, Mt. Iron, Minn. 
Harriet Busche, Columbus Grove, O. 
Mark Evans, Lima, O. 
Ella Gaver, Fostoria, O. 
J. H. Jones, Van Wert, O. 
J. A. Breese, Delphos, O. 
Edith M. Keller, Oxford, O. 
Louise Woodruff, Marshfield, Ore. 
Ruth Evelyn Brown, Ashtabula, O. 
Ida Hunt—Pratt, Kans. 
Leta Krits, Birmingham, Ala. 
Julia R. Kelsey, East St. Joseph, Ill. 
Ruth M. Phillips, Joplin, Mo. 
Cleva J. Carson, Ottumwa, Ia. 

80c 
L. R. Maxwell, New Orleans, La. 

$1.00 
Dorothy Beuner, Washington C. H., O. 
Kate M. Rinck, Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Julia Edwards, Kansas City, Mo. 
Agnes K. McLean, Asheville, N. C. 
Irene E. Gress, Newton, Ia. 
Ethel G. McKinley, Merchantville, N. J. 
C. A. Fullerton, Cedar Falls, Ia. 
Reginald Brinklow, Bedford, Ind. 
Gwendolyn Martin, Eldora, Ia. 
M. F. Chatburn, Valley City, N. D. 
Ruby Mitchell, Snohomish, Wash. 
Cora E. Schulze, Duluth, Minn. 




















E. E. Scovill, Auburn, N. Y. 

Cora W. Foster, Jefferson City, Tenn. 

Lucille M. Cully, Geneva, O. 

R. M. Tunnicliffe, Bowling Green, O. 

Merrill McEwen, Bowling Green, O. 

Mrs. H. Davies, Toledo, O. 

C. E. Mason, Lima, O. 

Thomas Roberts, Findlay, O. 

F. A. Tubbs, Bryan, O. 

Elizabeth Carmichael, Fort Dodge, Ia. 

Mrs. A. B. Milam, Beaumont, Tex. 

Mary M. Shaw, Lock Haven, Pa. 

E. H. Lambert, Bramwell, W. Va. 

Ella Louise Fink, Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Nellie M. Gallup, St. Paul, Minn. 

Tillie Morlock, Greensboro, N. C. 

Laura J. Fuessel, Sherman, Tex. 

Mrs. E. S. Reider, Williamsport, Pa. 
$2.00 

Edith Jamison, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 

E. Jane Wisenall, Cincinnati, O. 

Alberta E. Waterbury, Newark, N. J. 

Geo. E. Hubbard, Sioux City, Ia. 
$2.50 

Effie Harmon, South 
$3.00 


3end, Ind. 


J. B. Young. 
$5.00 
Leon Bly. 
TORE OD WN Mev ike ccc cemandies $64.51 


KANSAS CITY TO THE FORE 
Providing concerts by symphony 
orchestras string quartets, and other 
instrumental combinations, as well as 
by vocal soloists and groups, for chil- 
dren in the public schools is not un- 
usual, but Kansas City, Mo., has ap- 
proached the matter in a manner 
which differs from the majority of 
places. Instead of taking the groups 
to the auditoriums in the school build- 
ings, the St. Louis Symphony Or- 
chestra, under the masterful direction 
of Rudolph Ganz, which, by the way, 
is also the official symphony of Kans- 
as City, has been engaged to give a 
series of concerts in the largest hall 
in Kansas City primarily for children. 
In other words, the children go to the 
orchestra instead of the musicians 
taking their work to the children. To 
Mabelle Glenn, supervisor of music in 
Kansas City, belongs the credit for 
this splendid piece of work. 
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Something New 
ESSENTIALS OF MUSIC 
Rudiments and Theory 
For High School Use 
By C. IRVING VALENTINE 
Newtown High School, N. Y. 


A series of texts with study assignments and 
Each book contains 32 pages 
Fits the 


progress problems. 
of text and 32 pages of music paper. 
pocket. 


Books One and Two Ready 
PRICE 40c EACH. TO SCHOOLS 30¢ 


Send for Sample Copies 
A. S. BARNES AND CO. 
30 IRVING PLACE, N. Y. 








Are You Organizing an Orchestra 
or Band? 


Remember we are leading publishers of easy Or- 
ROOT’S BEGINNERS 
ORCHESTRA BOOK No. 1 has never been equal- 
ed, same is true of ROOT’S NEW BEGINNERS 


chestra and Band Books. 


BAND BOOK No. 1. 
or any amateur organization. 


We publish other easy books both secular and 


sacred. 


Leaders free on request. 


E. T. ROOT & SONS, 1520 E. 55th St., Chicago 








Orchestra Parts 
Adapted to your needs and at a low cost for 
BOHEMIAN GIRL — IOLANTHE 

CHIMES OF NORMANDY 
PIRATES OF PENZANCE 
MIKADO — PINAFORE 


For these and other orchestra needs for Bir- 
chard and other publications write 


TRACY MUSIC LIBRARY 


1 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











MUSIC 
APPRECIATION 


Instructive and interesting pamphlet 


by Mabelle Glenn, Supervisor of Mu- 


sic, Kansas City, Missouri, Public 


Schools. Series of six, 60c single copy 
for series, 50c for larger numbers. 
Address 


MISS ANNA MILLAR 


1015 Walnut Street 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 











Fine for schools, convents, 


Samples sent to Teachers and Band 
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Over 4,000 members of the Maine 
Teachers’ Association gathered in 
Portland this fall for their annual 
meeting. One of the outstanding fea- 
tures of the convention was a Chorus 
of 700, and an Orchestra of 60 mem- 
bers from the high schools of West- 
ern Maine. The work performed was 
“The Bohemian Girl,” under the di- 
rection of E. S. Pitcher, supervisor of 
music at Auburn, Maine. 


Instrumental classes have recently 
been organized in the public schools 
of Flint, Michigan, and the children 
of that great industrial city have 
quickly taken advantage of a splendid 
opportunity to secure at least the be- 
ginnings of a musical education. Wil- 
liam W. Norton, director of the Flint 
Community Music Association, and 
who is responsible for the organiza- 
tion of these classes, writes that there 
are over 900 children in the piano 
classes, and 250 taking violin lessons, 
with smaller groups receiving instruc- 
tion in other instruments of the or- 
chestra. 





St. Paul, Minn., recently celebrated 
Music Week, and as is usually the 
case in such demonstrations, the pub- 
lic schools provided a goodty share of 
the program. Under the direction of 
Miss Elsie M. Shawe, supervisor of 
music in the schools, the pupils gave a 
splendid program consisting of a 
group of part-songs by a chorus of 
400 boys, a group by the Central High 
School Girls’ Glee Club, and another 
by the combined orchestras of Central 
and Mechanics Arts High Schools. 





White Plains, New York, has an 
energetic and earnest supervisor in the 


person of J. Dale Diehl. 


Mr. Diehl, 


who is a clarinet player, for the past 
two years has been giving lessons to 
school boys and girls on reed instru- 
ments, and by this means has devel- 
oped a reed section for his prospective 
band. Recently the White Plains 
Chamber of Commerce backed him to 
the extent of $1,500.00 to guarantee 
two concerts by the United States 
Marine Band, the net proceeds of 
which were $350.00, which is to be 
spent in the purchase of band instru- 
ments, largely heavy brass. Diehl 
plans to have his band playing to- 
gether by the early part of 1922. 


Roy Parsons of Highland Park, 
Michigan, was the leading spirit in a 
big Music Week program in his city, 
which was one of the events of Mich- 
igan’s First Music Week, early in 
October. The school children of High- 
land Park provided a large part of 
each of the daily programs and ac- 
cording to reports did a good job. 


Two programs of most unusual in- 
terest were given during the annual 
convention of the National Federation 
of Music Clubs at Davenport, Iowa, by 
the school children of the Tri-Cities. 
The programs are of so much inter- 
est that they are printed in full: 


INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS OF 
DAVENPORT 
Under the Direction of 
Miss Antce RoceErs 
(a)—War March 
(b)—-Fragment of Opera “Lwucrezia 
Borgia” Donizetti 
(c)—March Ascher 
Combined Intermediate Orchestras 
Miss Anna Johannsen, Director 
(a)—The Dancers (from the Span- 
BD aca phietnie sh qatareenda’ Lacome 
(b)—Brahms’ Lullaby .....: Arr. by Gilbert 
Three-Part Mixed Chorus 


Miss Alice Rogers, Director 
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re Brewer 
(b)—Minnetonka .............. Lieurance 
(c)—An Oper Gecred. ...cceccoeses 
“e Huntington-W oodman 
Girls’ Soprano Chorus 
(Combined Intermediates) 
(a)—Roamin’ in the Gloamin’ 
rere ee eee Harry Lauder 
(b)—The Ole Ark’s A-Mov-er-in’. 
er err ee me Arr. by Guion 
Cee BOW bcanisetinnens Franco Leoni 
(d)—Keep on Hopin’ ............. 
WO aetish Kathleen Heron-Maxwell 
Bass Chorus (Combined Intermediates) 
Miss Lillian Gunnis, Director 
(a)—“Hark! Hark! The Lark! 
.+eee++. ochubert (arr. by Baldwin) 
(b)—Almighty Lord “Intermezzo 
from Cavalleria Rusticana”... 
. Mascagni (arr. by Page) 
Three-Part Mixed Chorus 





Tri-City Hich ScHOOLS AND 
STUDENTS FROM AUGUSTANA 
AND 
St. AMBROSE COLLEGES 
(a)—Overture, “Gloriana” ........White 
(b)—March ................Mendelssohn 
Tri-City School Orchestras 
Miss Anna Johannsen, Director 
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Cee ees cocecccs MacDowell-Ambrose 
1 rere rr . Lieurance 
(c)—Tripping Lightly .............Marzo 
(d)—Around the Gipsy Fires ...... 

CAE WAN ed eel actmer dts Brahms-Ambrose 


(e)—Moonlit Meadows .... Czibulka-Page 
Combined Girls’ Glee Clubs—Moline, 
Davenport, East Moline 
Miss Marie Margaret Hinnemann, 
Director. 





Everyone who heard the splendid 
singing of the St. Olaf’s Choir at the 
St. Joseph Conference, will be inter- 
ested to know that their director, Pro- 
fessor Christiansen has recently been 
decorated with the royal Norwegian 
order of St. Olaf, carrying with it 
the title of Knight Commander. The 
St. Olaf Choir is about to start upon 
its third American concert tour, An- 
other item of interest in this con- 
nection is that Dr. J. J. Wolle of the 
famous Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pa., 
will be present as guest of honor at 
the concert given in the Metropoitan 
Opera House January 17. 
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Duncan McKenzie has been ap- 
pointed director of music in the public 
schools of Toronto, Canada, which is 
one of the most important school posi- 
tions in Canada. Mr. McKenzie was 
formerly director of high school music 
in Montreal, and lecturer at McGill 
University of that city. 

Miss Leila Stillman has left King- 
wood, W. Va., to become supervisor 
at Morgantown, W. Va. Miss Jen 
Hoffman succeeds Miss Stillman at 
Kingwood. 

Miss Mary B. Price leaves Bram- 
well, W. Va., to take charge of the 
Junior High School music at Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. Miss E. Helen 
Lambert of Mays Landing, N. J., suc- 
ceeds Miss Price at Bramwell. 

Miss Josephine Davis is supervisor 
at Beckley, W. Va. 

Miss Lillian Jones of Wisconsin, 
goes to Matoaker, W. Va. 

Miss Elizabeth Ingalls is one of 
the newly appointed assistant super- 
visors at Elizabeth, N. J., where 
Thomas Wilson is director. 

Dr. Victor L. F. Rebmann has re- 
cently been appointed as director of 
music in the schools at Yonkers, N. 
Y., succeeding Howard C. Davis, re- 
signed. 

Arthur Witte, superviser at East 
New York, N. J., goes to Yonkers 
as teacher of music in the high school. 

Miss Tillie Morlock has left Osh- 
kosh, Wis., to accept the supervisor- 
ship at Greensboro, N. C. 

Mrs. Grace Steadman, formerly at 
Kearney, Nebr., becomes head of the 
Music Department at the State Norm- 
al School, Mansfield, Pa. 

Miss Roxy Auble has been elected 
supervisor at St. Paul, Nebr. 

Hollis Dann, for many years Direct- 
or of the Music Department at Cornell 


University, has left Ithaca, N. Y., for 
Harrisburg, Pa., to become State Sup- 
ervisor of Music. Miss Selma Kon- 
old, formerly of Bethlehem, Pa., and 
Miss Clara F. Sanford, formerly of 
St. Joseph, Mo., are assistants to Dr. 
Dann. 

Miss Hermina E. Ashbaucher leaves 
Gary, Ind., to become supervisor at 
Anderson, Ind. 

Miss Eleonora Soule, supervisor at 
Delhi, Ia., leaves to accept a similar 
position at West Union, Ia. 

Irving Willard Jones has left the 
University of Texas (Austin), to de- 
velop a Music Department at Beloit 
College, Wisc. 

Miss Annetta Lowe, formerly at 
Bedford, Ind., is supervisor at 
Mooresville, Ind. 

Graduates of the 1921 class of super- 
visors at the Crane Normal Institute 
of Music have accepted positions as 
follows: Miss Helen M. Campbell, 
Mankato, Minn.; Miss Laura M. Dur- 
kee, Port Jervis, N. Y.; Miss Cather- 
ine C, Greene, Augustinian Academy, 
Carthage, N. Y.; Miss Marion D. 
Hall, Castleton, Vt., Norman School 
and Fair Haven and West Rutland 
schools; Miss Bertha R. Hawes, State 
Normal School, Machias, Me.; Mr. 
Merrill McEwen, assistant to Mr. R. 
M. Tunnicliffe, State Normal College, 
Bowling Green, O.; Miss Leonora 
Mallette, Indian Lake, N. Y.; Miss 
Marion G. Owen, assistant, Detroit, 
Mich.; Miss Joyce Ritchie, Lodi, N. 
J.; Elizabeth C. Rix, Hudson Falls, 
N. Y.; Dorothy Soults, Deferiet, N. 
Y.; Miss Gretchen F. Hamlin, Coble- 
skill, N. Y.; Miss Dorothy Shufelt, 
Oneonta, N. Y. 

Miss Mildred Winter has left 
Cobleskill to become supervisor at 


Coxsackie, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Pearle Quimby Shenton is as- 
sistant to Mr. Shenton at Coatesville, 
Pa. 

Miss Irene Schmit is elected super- 
visor at Menasha, Wisc.; Miss Marie 
Schuette at West de Pere, and Miss 
Helen Pederson at Prairie du Chien, 
Wisc. 

Miss Jean Daggett goes from One- 
onta, N. Y., to accept the position of 
supervisor at Moorestown, N. J. 

Miss Louise Bonney, formerly at 
Pelham Manor Day School, goes to 
Miss Sayward’s School, Philadelphia. 
Miss Harriet Johnson goes to the 
North Carolina College for Women at 
Greensboro. 

Miss Grace A. Guthrie will have 
charge of the county music work, 
Crown Point, Ind. 

Miss Maud Bruce 
Bloomington will assist Mr. 
Beach at Emporia, Kans. 

Miss Lulu Kanagy, who formerly 
was assistant supervisor in the Indian- 
apolis schools, now has charge of the 
music work at the city Normal School, 
Indianapolis. 

Miss Hilda Magdsick has been elect- 
ed supervisor at Manchester, Ia. 

Miss Irma Curry, formerly at 
Princeton, Ind., has accepted the posi- 
tion at Streator, IIl. 

Miss Adelaide Linnell goes to the 
State Normal School, Mankato, 
Minn.; Mrs. Alice M. Taylor goes to 
Osage City, Kans. 

Miss Gladys Eisenhart of Streator, 
Ill. has charge of the music at the Eau 
Claire Normal School, Wisconsin; 
Miss Marjorie Pritchard at the Nor- 
mal School, Silver City, N. Mex. 

Carthage, N. Y. is to have as super- 
visor, Miss Gladys Summers, formerly 
at Waddington; Port Chester, Miss 
Blanche Treadwell, formerly at Gro- 
ton. 

Miss Marcellitte Haight has left 
Montevideo, Minn. to accept a super- 
visor’s position at Tower, N. Dak. 


Wallace of 
Frank 
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Miss Dorothy McDonald supervisor 
at San Rafael, Calif. goes to Lancas- 
ter, N. H. to accept a similar position. 

Miss Edna Dickinson formerly at 
Massena, N. Y. has been elected sup- 
ervisor at Milltown, N. J. 

Miss Adelaide Gasaway is  super- 
visor of music at Martinville, Ind.; 
Miss Ruth Repine at Buchanan, 
Mich.; Miss Leona Marsters at Ash- 
land, Ore.; Miss Avis Anderson, at 
Shelby, O. 

Miss Agnes Chaney has charge of 
the music at Fonda, Iowa. Mr. Al- 
bert W. Smith has charge of the pub- 
lic school music at Atchinson, Kans. 

Miss Carrie Ruffner has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of music at Beloit, 
Kans.; Miss Helen Hunt Donner at 
Mankato, Minn. 

Miss Mary Kelso of Carthage, Mo. 
goes to Abilene, Tex. 

Mr. F. C. Gorman has charge of the 
music at the John Sterling Morton 
High School, Cicero, Ill. 

Miss Mary Pickerl is supervisor of 
music this year at Fremont, Mich. 

Miss Mabel Palmer of Missoula, 
Mont. has accepted the position of 
supervisor at Ironwood, Mich.; Miss 
Helen Rosecrants at St. Joseph, Mich. 

Mr. A. D. McCampbell goes to 
Havelock, Nebr. 

Miss Bada McPherson has charge 
of the music work at Stark County, 
Wilmington, O. 

Mr. Samuel A. Thorn has resigned 
from the music work in the St. Paul, 
Minn. High School. 

Miss Mae Edwards becomes super- 
visor at Chillicothe, Mo.; Miss Ida 
Tharberg at Mandan, N. Dak.; Miss 
Ruby O. Haines at Taylor, Tex. 

Miss Matie Simmons is supervisor 
of music in the high school at Carthage 
Mo. 

Miss Laura Larsen has been elected 
supervisor at Kenmare, N. Dak.; Miss 
Gertrude Waltz, at Lawton, Okla. 
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IS INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
JUSTIFIED BY THE ACTUAL RESULTS? 


WILL EARHART 
Supervisor of Music, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


(Concluded from October Issue) 


The last of these letters is from a teacher who is a professional musician 
\f considerable distinction. He came over into the school work without any 
specific preparation, but adapted himself to it so quickly and so successfully 
that his work has been a joy to all concerned. This is what he writes: 

“In answer to your letter regarding results obtained by class instruction 
in violin, I would state that my experience along those lines this winter has 
convinced me that the violin can be taught successfully in classes. 

I find that the pupils are acquiring an amount of technic that is astonishing 
to anyone accustomed to private teaching alone; their bowing and intonation 
is every bit as good, their rhythm is better, and their finger dexterity compares 
most favorably with that of private pupils for the same number of lessons. 

Like most every teacher accustomed to private instruction alone, I started 
my class teaching skeptical as to the results which would be obtained, but 


after six months’ work I find myself an enthusiastic convert to the idea of 


class instruction. 

My experience is that class instruction, when properly conducted, will 
yield results equal in every way to private instruction for an equal amount 
of time expended.” 

Before leaving this part of our discussion, please note the comment that 
one teacher made on the newness of the movement. Class teachers have not 
been trained and have had little experience. As is the case among all profes- 
sional people, there will always be both good and bad teachers, even after 
training and experience are extended. Our school work brings the teacher 
into the limelight; the work of the private teacher is comparatively hidden. 
All of these facts must be taken into consideration in forming present opin- 
ions of results of class as compared with private instruction. 

But notwithstanding the attention I have given to this phase of the sub- 
ject, my belief is that the whole discussion thus far is quite beside the point. 
Technical attainment, from the technical musician’s standpoint, is not the 
“result” that is of greatest importance. You will all agree with me, I hope, 
in the belief that the chief business of the public schools, with relation to 
music, is not to fit the pupil into a musical life but to fit music into the pupil’s 
life—the lives of all—in goodly proportion, there to serve as a leaven to 
leaven the dull lump ofan existence that is often sadly deficient in idealistic 
quality. If we deny this we are holding music above man. Surely we will 
not so undervalue our human state. Elbert Hubbard noted our disinclination 
to do such a thing when he said: “Yes, man is the highest product of crea- 
tion; but nobody ever said so except man himself.” 

We will turn, then, to the question of whether extension of public school 
music to include class instruction in instrumental music is justified by results 
other than advance in technical capability. You have doubtless already noted 
that I have narrowed my paper to the discussion of class instruction on a 
particular instrument, and have disregarded the enormous field of ensemble 
playing in orchestras and bands. There is a further limitation which I now 
wish to impose upon myself. 

The reaction upon the pupil of the study of instrumental technic is very 
profound and very beneficial. I think it is of primary interest and impor- 
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tance; but as our Chairman, Mr. Fay, has already touched upon that phase, 
and as I wrote upon it rather extensively only two years ago in a paper 
entitled, “The Value of Applied Music as a School Subject,” prepared for 
the Music Teachers’ National Association, I shall disregard it now. Instead 
I shall speak further only of an entire class of results that are ignored, I 
imagine, in the thought that underlies such a title as the one that heads this 
paper. 

A few principals of elementary schools in Pittsburgh were able, on short 
notice, to send me brief statements of results which they had observed in 
their schools. The point of view and testimony may be of interest. I received 
only three such. They read as follows: 

“My belief in the effectiveness of the teaching of instrumental music in 
the public schools is based, to be brief, on the following points of observance: 


1. Muscular control. 

2. Training of the will. 
3. Concentration. 

4. Attention. 
Appreciation. 


wn 


Cultivation. 


om 


These things have been noted and, in the brief time musical instruction 
has been given, have been fairly well attained. I am not much up in the technic 
of instrumental music, but if tone quality, skill in execution, and mental com- 
prehension are parts of it, then our pupils, at least, are becoming technically 
educated. 

Since you do not wish a treatise, I'll close.” 

“In reply to your inquiry, I would say that I see a marked improvement 
in the work of pupils who are taking the instrumental music. 

Some of the pupils who were very indifferent about their school work 
and their personal appearance are making great progress both in school work 
and their appearance. 

It has also brought them ‘to time’ in regard to regular attendance, which 
alone is a great step toward the right. 

What I have stated here is also the verdict of the classroom teacher.” 

The third principal telephoned to me on the last day I was in Pittsburgh 
before leaving for this Conference. She is principal of a very large school in 
a district which has a very mixed population. She apologized for not having 
written an answer, but explained that unusual conditions in her school had 
been taking every moment of her time. The shorthand notes I took over the 
telephone are now merely expanded into complete sentences. I may say that 
her oral report gave an impression of much greater enthusiasm than is con- 
veyed by this transcript: 

“T find that our instrumental music has what I would call a stabilizing 
effect. The pupils in it acquire a more steady and quiet demeanor. They 
have a better (more quiet and earnest) attitude toward their other studies. 
It refines and uplifts. I am heartily enthusiastic over the results of our instru- 
mental music.” 

At the risk now of some repetition, I wish to discuss the same criticisms 
of school instruction in instrumental music which Mr. Fay read and in part 
answered. I, too, received a copy of these critical statements, and prepared 
answers. As Mr. Fay and I were not in close touch with one another, I did 
not know that there would be duplication of our effort. I ask you to pardon 
the small amount of duplication that does occur, since I feel that I cannot 
better express my whole thought regarding results that are not technical than 
by reiterating much of that which I wrote in answer to those criticisms. 
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A REPLY TO ARGUMENTS ADVANCED AGAINST CLASS INSTRUCTION IN INSTRUMENTAL 
MUSIC IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

The arguments advanced against instrumental class instruction in the 
document sent me seem to me quite extraordinary. It is conceivable that a musi- 
cian should advance them, but not a humanist. As a whole they rest upon 
the assumption that man is for music, not music for man. Such arguments 
would, if applied consistently, destroy all folk-music, folk-dancing, folk-talks, 
amateur pageants and theatricals, chorus practice, etc., etc. In short, they 
would destroy all but professional, or professionally guided, activity in every 
form of expression that ever becomes the basis for a professional career. 

I am not prepared to say that we must fall down and worship the violin. 
Is it true that no profane hands must touch it, no wandering fingers of chil- 
dren impair its sanctity? Must it be left solely for those who are called of 
Heaven to play the violin? Why it should be is a mystery, since these same 
prophets are confessedly undesirable as persons and citizens. 

But I will take up the arguments one by one. : 

First: That instrumental (particularly the violin) music cannot be suc- 
cessfully taught in classes. 

This depends on the definition one accepts of “successfully taught.” If it 
means to develop an accomplished violimist, with an impeccable form of 
advanced technic and flawless artistry, no one will affirm the possibility. But 
probably 90% of those also who undertake the study of violin privately fail 
likewise. The conclusion is that most teaching is unsuccessful. If all teachers 
kept record of all who undertook study with them, and traced their future, 
this conclusion would, I firmly believe, be found correct. 

But from another standpoint this teaching is not unsuccessful. At the 
time it is given it builds a new and fine type of interest into the child’s life. 
This becomes a constructive force. Violin music, chamber music, orchestra 
music, and best of all, the soul of music itself (if the teaching, however rudi- 
mentary, is of the right kind) will forever be nearer the pupil’s love and under- 
standing. 

With young children, and in beginning stages, class instruction is better 
than individual instruction. The child needs the stimulus which the partici- 
pation of other children gives. No study is as well pursued solitarily as in 
groups by children of tender years. The psychology of this cannot be argued 
here. Our whole educational system is, however, based upon and corroborates 
the statement. 

Second: That no musician is able to teach more than one instrument suc- 
cessfully. 

The counter argument is very like the first; it is a matter of defining 
“successfully.” If it means to the point of virtuosity, we may agree. But 
the school teacher who ig, not a mathematician gives first instruction in num- 
bers; and, though not specialists, teachers teach Latin, physics, history, etc. 
To the trained specialist in any one of these our objector’s knowledge of the 
particular subject probably looks as incomplete and misdirected as the musical 
capabilities of children look to him. And how about the orchestral musician 
who “doubles”? 

Third: ‘That no class instrumental instruction has been successful and 
that no product of such instruction has ever’ achieved anything in music. 

The first of these two assertions is open to denial. Not only has such 
instruction been successful, from the standpoint of introducing children to a 
new world of musical pleasure and understanding and interesting them in 
violin to the extent of leading them to take private lessons, but it has been 
successful again and again from the standpoint of the technical advance made 


in a given time. We have in Pittsburgh pupils who have made an advance 


(in good technical form) equal to that made by students studying privately 
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under good teachers. But “Ah!” our critic will say; “what about the others?” 
The answer is that anything they have done is that much to the good. They 
are those who would never have been given the chance by the private teacher 
to learn anything. 

Fourth: That music is a sacred thing and that no one is justified in study- 
ing the violin who is not planning to give time enough to the instrument, and 
effort enough, and who has not talent enough to become a professional violin- 
ist, or at least a highly skilled and finished amateur. 

I have already struck at this and need add but little. I had always sup- 
posed that humanity, too, was a sacred thing. I had labored under the impres- 
sion that, as man had created music for his satisfaction and pleasure, it belonged 
to him, to live in and enjoy, each to the measure of his capacity to take it ir 
and that we who are teachers should extend that capacity. Would music be 
sacred (or existent) if there was no race of man at all? Is music a separate 
creation from the hands, voices, ears, minds and hearts of those who make it, 
receive it, rejoicé in its spirit? Has it an absolute existence? Does Genesis 
relate that God made music, and then made man to serve it? If not, should 
I prevent my child, or yours, from having his hours of interest, pleasure—per- 
haps delight—in music that has all the needed grace of spirit to him, because 
the musician of advanced proficiency finds it unpleasant to him? 

Fifth: That the movement in school instrumental music as well as in 
other fields of school music now conspicuous over the country is not a call 
from the people of the various communities, but is the result directly of prop- 
aganda and effort on the part of public school music teachers. 

The people did not call for Theodore Thomas and his ministrations till 
he had jammed music down their throats by a full and glorious lifetime of 
determined effort. They do not call for opera now, in Chicago, so that the 
patronage will support it. They do not call for half the efforts of professional 
musicians that are “forced” upon them. ‘They do not call for art museums, 
statues, good books. They did not call for art instruction, music instruction, 
Latin, physical training, Americanization work, etc., etc. They did and do 
appoint representatives to study human life, human needs, human interests, 
and devise courses of study. They have accepted (in Pittsburgh, at least) 
instrumental class work with many more signs of approval than they have 
accorded many other movements that they did not call for, but that the official 
staffs concerned thought desirable, and that have been found desirable. The 
gist of this all is that those appointed to lead must lead. 

Sixth: That the whole trend of public school music in the instrumental 
field is a menace to a sincere and properly dignified attitude toward fine music 

and, therefore, should be stamped out. 

I deny this utterly. It is one of the greatest safeguards against the rag- 
time and jazz that disgrace our age and that musicians do not seem able to 
overcome. 

Seventh: That the use of public funds for this work is illegal and unjust- 
ifiable and subject to injunction. 

Laws vary in different states; but I doubt whether there is any state in 
which instrumental class instruction in the schools, under some practicable 
form of organization and operation, is not legal. In Pennsylvania the ques- 
tion is whether it is legal unless public funds are used for it. That is, the self- 
supporting form is the one that is open to question there. 

Eighth: That violin class instruction has been tried, but has invariably 
failed and is being abandoned in places that have found it a failure. 

This is a question of fact. Let us collect the facts from all quarters, sup- 
pressing nothing. The truth is that which the facts show. 

Ninth: That class instruction in violin not only has not succeeded but 
that it is harmful, being injurious to the pupils who are taught by that 
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method, as it develops bad technical habits and is an actual detriment to their 
finer sense of pitch discrimination. 

Injurious in what way? Develops bad technical habits? No; does not 
always succeed in developing good ones; but neither does private instruction. 
No instruction is always successful. No teacher ever wishes you to hear more 
than one pupil in ten of all his pupils. The teacher is not necessarily to be 
condemned. Nor is the pupil necessarily foolish in trying. There are 50 per- 
centers, 60 per-centers, 70, 80, 90, 100, among men, women and children, in 
every walk of life. There are “nubbins” in the Lord’s cornfield. Should they 
not be permitted to attain the limit of a “nubbin’s” growth? 

Pitch, I admit, in violin class instruction, must be very carefully guarded. 
There are successful ways of doing this, but they differ from the methods 
appropriate to individual instruction, and in the beginning make progress 
slower. I still contend, however, that in other ways development is richer and 
more rapid, with young beginners, under class instruction. 

Tenth: That any effort to increase the number of musicians in the com- 
munity or country is a dangerous thing, both to the community and to the 
individual musician. In the case of the community the musician is not an 
acceptable citizen because he is irritable, neurotic, temperamental, and other- 
wise disqualified from entering upon the usual pursuits of good citizenship. 
On the other hand, to train a person to become a musician not only empha- 
sizes these qualities in the person but also opens up the way to innumerable 
misfits in the selection of life work, thus harming the individual. 

This is contradictory, and proves entirely too much. In the beginning 
class instruction is assailed because it can mot make musicians, and in the end 
is condemned because it is a dangerous movement in that direction. As the 
community is hurt by, and does not want, musicians, and as the private teacher 
is confessedly the one who makes musicians, he is the one to suppress. We 
of the public schools are now exonerated; we do not increase that class that 
is not “acceptable” and is “disqualified” from the customary reactions of “good 
citizenship.” Since the argument has so turned, I must once more admit the 
truth of one of the critic’s statements. He is right: we do not turn out musi- 
cians—which is a bad thing to do, anyway: we simply turn out, or try to turn 
out, good, wholesome young Americans who know more about all kinds of 
music than they would know without us; who will, many of them, go to the 
private teacher and be made by him into musicians; who will patronize the 
programs of the musicians so that these will not have so hard a time getting 
recognition, and who will, at worst, have a little (sometimes heterodox, but 
none the less delightful) music in their hearts that will continue to be a satis- 
faction and a joy to them. 

I wish to add, in tlosing, that I stand for orthodox and competent instruc- 
tion; but I am not willing to deny every human being every form of every- 
thing that does not promise a professional attainment for him as the result of 


the instruction received. 
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method, as it develops bad technical habits and is an actual detriment to their 
finer sense of pitch discrimination. 

Injurious in what way? Develops bad technical habits? No; does not 
always succeed in developing good ones; but neither does private instruction. 
No instruction is always successful. No teacher ever wishes you to hear more 
than one pupil in ten of all his pupils. The teacher is not necessarily to be 
condemned. Nor is the pupil necessarily foolish in trying. There are 50 per- 
centers, 60 per-centers, 70, 80, 90, 100, among men, women and children, in 
every walk of life. There are “nubbins” in the Lord’s cornfield. Should they 
not be permitted to attain the limit of a “nubbin’s” growth? 

Pitch, I admit, in violin class instruction, must be very carefully guarded. 
There are successful ways of doing this, but they differ from the methods 
appropriate to individual instruction, and in the beginning make progress 
slower. I still contend, however, that in other ways development is richer and 
more rapid, with young beginners, under class instruction. 

Tenth: That any effort to increase the number of musicians in the com- 
munity or country is a dangerous thing, both to the_community and to the 
individual musician. In the case of the community the musician is not an 
acceptable citizen because he is irritable, neurotic, temperamental, and other- 
wise disqualified from entering upon the usual pursuits of good citizenship. 
On the other hand, to train a person to become a musician not only empha- 
sizes these qualities in the person but also opens up the way to innumerable 
misfits in the selection of life work, thus harming the individual. 

This is contradictory, and proves entirely too much. In the beginning 
class instruction is assailed because it can mot make musicians, and in the end 
is condemned because it is a dangerous movement in that direction. As the 
community is hurt by, and does not want, musicians, and as the private teacher 
is confessedly the one who makes musicians, he is the one to suppress. We 
of the public schools are now exonerated; we do not increase that class that 
is not “acceptable” and is “disqualified” from the customary reactions of “good 
citizenship.” Since the argument has so turned, I must once more admit the 
truth of one of the critic’s statements. He is right: we do not turn out musi- 
cians—which is a bad thing to do, anyway: we simply turn out, or try to turn 
out, good, wholesome young Americans who know more about all kinds of 
music than they would know without us; who will, many of them, go to the 
private teacher and be made by him into musicians; who will patronize the 
programs of the musicians so that these will not have so hard a time getting 
recognition, and who will, at worst, have a little (sometimes heterodox, but 
none the less delightful) music in their hearts that will continue to be a satis- 
faction and a joy to them. 

I wish to add, in closing, that I stand for orthodox and competent instruc- 
tion; but I am not willing to deny every human being every form of every- 
thing that does not promise a professional attainment for him as the result of 
the instruction received. 
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